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EOLLO iS:ROME. 

Chapteh I. 
The Diligesce Office. - 



ROLLO went to Rome Id compiiny with Li 
uiii-lu Gpor-re, fioin Naples. Tliey went lijr 
the dilig:ciico, wliiili is a, species of stage coach. 
There are different kinds of pnbltc coaches thnt 
ply on the great tboronghfarea in Italy, to take 
pa^engers for hire ; hut the most cotniiion kind 
is the diligence, 

TiiB diUgoiices in France are very large, and 
are divided into different corapartnieuts, with a 
different price for each. There are usually tliree 
compartments below and one above. In the 
Italian diligences, however, or at least in the one 
in which Mr. George and Rollo travelled to 
Rome, there were only throe. Firat there wna 
the interior, or the body of the coach proper. 
Directly before this was a compartment, with a 
glass front, conlainiiig one seat only, whicli looked 
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forwiiid ; there were, oF.yo^se, places for three 
persona on tliia seat, i'-.'^jiis fiont compartmeiiE 
ifl called the coupe." i.^'it is considered the best in 
llie diligence. . ;"'■ 

There is^afs^.a'seat up above the coupe, in a 
sort of.secOoiJ story, as it were ; and thirf was the 
seat whtflh Mr. George and Rollo usually pre- 
ferrqjj'jj^ause it was up high, where they could 
a^.'-iietter. But for the present journey Mr. 
•■Qeorge thought the high seat, which is called 
'■ tiie banquette, would not be quite safe ; for though 
it was covered above with a sort of chaise top, 
still it was opcD in front, and thus more exposed 
to the night air. In ordinary cases he would not 
have lieeri at all afraid of the night air, but the 
country between Naples and Rouie, and indeed 
the country all about Rome, in every direetion, 
Is very unhealthy. So unlipalthy is it, in fact, 
that in certain seasons of the year it is almost 
uninhabitable : and it is in all seasons considered 
unsafe for strangers to pass thraiigh in the night, 
unless they are well protected. 

There is, in particular, one tract, called the 
Pontine Marxkea, where the road, with a sluggish 
canal by the side of it, runs in a straight line 
and on a dead level for about twenty miles. It 



80 happened that in going to Rome by the dili- 
gence, it would be necessary to cross these marshes 
in the night, and this wa-s an additional I'eaEton 
why Mr. George thought it better that he and 
BoUo should take seats inside. 

The whole business of travelling by diligence 
in Europe is managed in a very different way 
from stage coach travelling in America. You 
must engage your place several days beforehand ; 
and when you engage it you have a printed re- 
ceipt given you, specifying the particular seats - 
which you have taken, and also containing, on the 
back of it, all the rules and regulations of the 
nervice. The different scats in the several com- 
pai'tments of the coach are numbered, and the 
prices of them are different. Rollo went po early 
to engage the pas^sage for himself and Mr. George 
that he had his choice of all the scats. He took 
No3. 1 and 2 of the coupe. He paid the money 
and took the receipt. When he got home, he 
sat down by the window, while Mr. George was 
finishing his breakfast, and amused himself by 
studying out the rules and regulations printed on 
the back of his ticket. Of conr.'c they were in 
Italian ; but Rotlo found that he could understand 
them very well. 

" If we are not there at the time when the 
diligence starts, we lose our money, uncle George," 
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Huid he. " It says here that they won't pay it 

back again." 

"That is reasonable," said Mr. George. "It 
will be our fault if we are not there.'' 

" Or our misfortune," 8aiil Eollo; "something 
might happen to us." 

" True," said Mr. George ; " but the happen- 
ing, whatever it might be, would be our misfor- 
tune, and not theirs, and so we ought to bear the 
loss of it." 

" If the ba^age weighs more than thirty 
Totolos, we must pay extra for it," continued 
Eollo. " How much is a rotdo, uncle George?" 

" I don't know," eaid Mr. George, '■ but we 
have 80 little baggage that I am sure we cannot 
exceed the allowance." 

" The baggage must be at the office two honrs 
before the time for the diligeuce to set oat." con- 
tinned Eollo, passing to the next regulation on 
his paper. 

" What i3 thatfor?" asked Mr. George. 

"So tliat they may have time to load it on the 
carnage, they say," said Rnllo. 

"Very well," said Mr. George, "you can take 
it to the office the night before." 

" They don't take the risk of the baggage," 
said Eollo, "or at least they don't guarantee 
it, they say, against unavoidable accii 
suoerior force. What does that mean? 
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" Why, in case the diligence ia struck by light 
ning, and our Iruuk ia burned up," replied Mr. 
George, " or Id case it ia attacked by robbers, 
aad carried awa,)', they don't undertake to pay 



" And in case of smtirrJmerUo," continued Rollo, 
" they gay they won't pay damaged to the amount 
of more than nine dollars, aod so forth ; what ia 
a smarrimento, uncle George ? " 

"I don't know," said Mr. George. 

" It may mean a amaah-up," said Rollo. 

"Very likely," said Mr. George. 

" Every traveller," contined Rollo, looking 
again at his paper, " ia responsible, peraonaliy, for 
all violations of the cuatom-liouae regulationa, or 
those of the ]>olice," 

" That's all right," said Mr. George. 

"And the last regulation is," said Rollo, " that j 
the travellers cannot smoke in the diligence, nor , 
take any dogs in." 

" Very well," said Mr. George, " we have no 
dogs, and we don't wish to smoke, either in the_j 
diligence or any where else." 

" They are very (rood regulations," paid Rollo ; | 
and so saying, he folded up the paper, and put it' I 
haok into his wallet. 

On the evening before the day appointed for'' 
the journey, Rollo took the valise which cou- ' 
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tained the principal portion of his own ond his 
uncle's clothes, and went with it in a carriage to 
the ofiBce. Mr. George offered to accompany 
him, bat Rollo said it was not necescaiy, and so 
he took with bim a boy named Cyrus, wliom he 
had become acquainted with at the hotel. 

The carriage, when it arrived at ihe diligence 
Btation, drove in under an archway, and entered a 
gpacious court surrounded by lofty buildings. 
There was a piazza, with columns, all aroimd the 
court. Along this piazza, on the four sides of 
the bnildiniT, were the various offices of the dif- 
ferent lines of diligences, with the diligences 
themselves standing before the doors. 

"Now, Cyrus," said Rollo, "we have got to 
find out which is our office." 

But Rollo was saved any trouble on this score, 
for the coachman drove the carriage directly to 
the door of Ihe office for Rome. Rollo had told 
him that that was his destination, before leaving 
the hotel. 

There was a man in a sort of uniform at the 
door of the office. Rollo pointed to his valise, 
and said, in Italian, "For Rome to-morrow morn- 
ing," Tlie man said, "Very well," and taking 
tlie valiae out of the carriage, he put it in the 
office. Then Rollo and Cyrus got into the car- 
f jage again, and rode away^ 




The next morning Mr. George and Rollo went 
down to lireakfuat before six o'cloclc. While 
they were eating their breakfast, the waiter came 
in with a cold roast chicken upon a plate, wtiich 
he set down upon the table. 

" Ah ! " said Mr. George, " that is for us to eatJ 
on the way." 

" Don't the diligence stop somewhere for u, 
dine ?" asked Rollo. 

"Yes," said Mr. George, "I presume it stops "] 
for m to dine, but as we are going to be out all 
night, I thought perhaps that we might want & 
snpper towards morning. Besides, having a sup- 
per win help keep us awake iji going across the 
Pontine Marshes." 

" Must we keep awake ? " asked Rollo. 

"So they say," replied Mr. George, "They 
say you are more likely to calch the fever while 
you are asleep than while you are awake." 

" I don't see why wc should be," said Rollo. 

■" Nor do I," said Mr. George. 

If Mr. George really did not know or under- 
ntand a thing, he never pretended to know or 
understand it 

"It may be a mere notion," said Mr. George, 
" but it is a very prevailing one, at any rate ; so I 
thought it would be well enough for us to have 
something to keep us awake." 
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"Wc will take some bread aad bntter Uio," 
said RoUo. 

Mr. George said that that would be an escd- 
lent plan. So they each of tliein cut one of tliQ 
bi-eakfust rolls whieli were ou tlie taVile in two, 
Bnd after spreading the inside sinfaces well with 
butter, they put the parts togetlier again. The 
waiter brouglit theiu a qnantily of clean wrapping 
paper, and with this they wrapped up both tlie 
chicken and the rolli^, and Rollu put the three 
parcels into hia ba^. 

"Aud now," caid Rulio, "wliat are we to do 
for drink ? " 

" We might take some oranges," pnggested Mr. 
Georpr. 

'■ Po we will," faid Rollo. '" I will go out into 
tho fquiire and bny some." 

Riillo. nrniiilinirly, went nut into the square, 
nnii I'nr what was rqutvalent to tiiree cents ol 
American money lio bought six nrani^ep. Fie put 
Ihe oranges into bin pockets, and returned to 
the hotel. 

\h: found Mr. George Riling a flnt brittle with 
coffpR. He had poitrod some coffee nnt of the 
coffee pot into the pitcher of hot mill,, which had 
i*liM a considerable quantify of hot milk remain- 
ing in it, ai d then, after putting some sugar into 
X and waiting for rhe fu^nr fo rlissolve, he had 
impncpd pnniinj it into the flat liottle, ^H 



"We may like a little coffee too," said Mr. 
George, " as well as llic oranges. We can driuk 
it out of my drinking cup." 

Rolio put liis oranges into Mr. George's bag, 
for hia own bag was now full. ■ When all was 
ready, and the hotel bill was paid, Mr. George 
and RoUo got into a carriage wliich the waiter 
Iiad sent for to come to the door, and set off for 
the diligence office. It was only half past seven 
wlicn they arrived there. Rolio saw what time 
it wo3 "by the great clock which was put up on 
tli6 front of one of the buildings towai-ds the 
court yard. 

" We are to early by half aa hour," said 
Hollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George, " in travelling over 
new ground wo must always plan to be too early, 
or we run great risk of being too late," 

"Never mind," said Rollo, "I am glad that 
we are here before the time, for now I can go 
around and see the other diligences getting ready 
to go off." 

So BoUo began to walk about under the por- 
tico, or piazza, to the various diligences which 
were getting ready to set out on the different 
roads. There was one wliere there was a gentle- 
man and two ladies who were quite in trouble. 
I suppose that among the girls who may read 
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this book tlierc may be many who may think that 
it must necessarily be a very agreeable thing to 
travel about Eurojjc, and that if they could only 
go, — no matter under what circumstauces, — 
they should experience an almost uninterrupted 
succeBsion of pleasing sensations. But the truth 
is, that travelling in Europe, like every other 
earthly source of pleasure, is very far from being 
sufficient of itself to confer happiness. Indeed, 
under almost all the ordinary circumstances in 
which parlies of travellers arc placed, the ques- 
tion whether they are to enjoy themselves and be 
happy on any particular day of their joui'ncy, or 
to be discontented and miserable, depends so 
much upon little things which they did not at all 
take into the account, or even foresee at all in 
planning the journey, that it is wholly uncertain 
when you look upon a party of travellers that 
you meet on the road, whetlier they are really 
having a good time or not. You cannot tell at 
all by the outward circumstances. 

There was a striking illustration of this in the 
case of the party that attracted Rollo's attention 
in the court of the diligence office. The gentle- 
man's name was Howland. One of the ladies was 
Ins young wife, and the other lady was her sister. 
The sister's name was Louii^e. Mr. Howland 
intended to have taken the whole coupi for his 
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party ; but when lie went to the office, the day b 
fore, to take the places, he found thut oae of thdl 
seats of the coupe had been engaged by a gentle- J 
luau who was travelling alone. 

" How unlucky 1 " said Mr. Howland to himself. 
" We must liave three seat'?, and it won't do for 
us to be sliut up in the interior, for there we can- 
not see the scenery at all." 

So he went home, and asked his wife what itl 
would be best lo do, " We cannot have throd.l 
seata together," said he, "uoless we go up upolij 
the hanqiutte." 

Bui the bride said that she could not possiblj^fl 
ride on tlie banquette. She could not climb up to T 
such a high place. 

Now, Mrs. Howland 's real reason fornotbein^l 
WTlliiiw to ride on the banquette, was not tliel 
difficulty of climbing up, for at all the diligcnc6'l 
offices they have convenient step ladders for the! 
use of the passengers in getting np and downi 
The real reason wa^, she thought it was not gen-l 
teel to ride there. And in fact it is not genteel. I 
There ia no part of the diligence where peopWl 
who atlach much importance to the fashion of thel 
thing are williiisi to go, except the coup^. 

" And wo don't want to ride in the interiop,~'J 
said Mr. Howland. 

" No." said the bride, " that ia worse than th^l 
banquette." 
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" Nor to wait till another day," added Mi'. 

How laud. 

" No," said Mrs. Howland. " We must go to- 
morrow, aud we must bave the coupe. Tlie 
geutlemaa wbo has eugoged tlie third seat will 
give it up to us, I am sure, when he kcows that 
it is to oblige a lady. You can engage the two 
aeata in the coupe, and oue more, either on the 
banquette or in the interior, and then wlien the 
time comes to set out we will get the gentleman 
to let us bave hia seaL You can pay him the 
difference." 

" But, Angelina," said Mr. Howland, " I should 
not like to ask such a thing of the gentleman. 
He has taken pains to go a day or two before- 
hand to engage his seat, so as to make sure of a 
good one, and I don't think we ought to expect 
liim to give it up to accommodate strangers." 

" 0, he won't mind," said Mrs. Howland. 
" He would as lief change as not. Aud if he 
won't, we can arrange it in some way or other." 

So Mr. Howland engaged the two places in the 
coup6, and one on the banquette. "When the 
morning came, he brought his two ladies to the 
diligence station in good season. He was very 
unwilling to ask the gentleman to give up hia 
seat ; but his wife, who was a good deal accus- 
tomed to have her own way, and who, besidee, 
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being now a bride, considered lieraelf specially i 
entitled lo indulgences, declared that if lier hus- 1 
band did not ask the gentleman, she would ask I 
him herself. 

"Very well," said Mr. Howlaud, "I will a:-k 
him then." 

So Mr. Howland went to the gentleman, and 
asked him. He was standing at the time, with 
bis umbrella and walking stick in his hand, neat' 
one of the pillars of the portico, smoking a cigiir. 
He looked at Mr. Howland with au expression 
of some surprise upon his countenance on hear- 
ing the proposition, took one or two puffs from 
his cigar l>efore replying, and then said quietly 
that he preferred the seat that he had taken in 
the coup^. 

" It would be a very great favor to up, if yoii ] 
would exchange with un," said Mrs. Howland, 
who had come up with her husband, and stood, I 
near. " We are thi-ce, and we want very much j 
to be seated together. Wo will very gladly pay 1 
the difference of the fare." 

The gentleman immediately, on being thus ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Howland, took thecigarout of hia 
mouth, raised his hat, and bowed very politely. 

" Are you and this other lady the gentleman's 
party ? " he asked. 

" Yes, air," said ili-i. Htiwland, 
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'■Then I cannot possibly tliink of giving up 
my seat in the coupe," replied the gentleman. 
" 1 am a Kussian, it i^ tiue, but I urn not a bear, 
as I should very justly be toiisiilured, if 1 were to 
leave a compartment iu tlie coach when two such 
beautiful ladies as you were coming into it, espe- 
cially under the iuflucuce of any such considera- 
tion aa that of waving the difference in tlie fare." 

The gentleman suiU this in so frauk and good- 
nutured a way that it was impossible to take 
offence at it, though Mr. Uowlaiid felt, that by 
makiug the rcqiicdt aud receiving such a reply, he 
Imd placed liimself iu a very ridiculou.s positiou. 

'■ I prize my seat more thau ever,'" said the 
Rusi<ian, Rtill addressing the ladies; "I prize it 
incalculably, and so I cannot think of going up 
upon the banquetle. But if the gentleman will 
go up there, I will promise to take the very best 
care of the ladies possible, while they are in the 
coupS." 

Mrs. Howland then took Louise ande, and 
asked, in a whi?per, whether she should have any 
oiijection to ride in the interior, in case Mr. 
Howland could exchanso the place on the ban- 
quette for one within. Louise was quite troubled 
that her sister should make each a proposal. 
She said she should not like very well to go in 
there among so many strangers, and in a pla^^. 
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too, where she could not see llie scenery at all. 
Besides, Louise thought that it would hare been 
more generoua in Angelina, if she thought it 
iioceasary for one or the other of them to ride 
inside, to have offered to take a seat there her^ , 
self, instead of putting it off upon her sister,, 
especially since it was not so proper, she thought, I 
for her, being a young lady, to ride among stran- 
goTr; as for one who was married. 

Mr. Howlaud then suggested ihiit they should, J 
all ascend to the banquette. The jicrsona i 
had the other two scats there would of course bei ' 
willing to change for the conpe ; or at least, !-ince 
the coups was considered the best place, there 
would be no indelicacy in aflting them to do it. 

But the bride would not lislen lo this proposal. 
She never could climb up there, in the world, 
she said. * 

By lliis time the coach was ready, and the con- 
ductor began to call upon Ihe pasirngcra to take 
their plapof, ao that there was no u'oi'D time fur 
delilieration. Tliey were all obliged to tako 
their seats as Ihe condoctor called oft the nameaJl 
from his way bill. The two ladies entered the 
coups in company with the Eiissian, while Mr.^' 
ifowland asfrnded by the step ladder to his seati] 
on the hanqnellp. While the pnRscngcrs were,{ 
thns getting sealed llie po.«tilioiis wfi'C puilli. 
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the horses, and iii a moment more the diligeace 
set off. 

Now, here were four persons setting out on a 
pleasant morning, in a good carriufre, to take tlie 
drive from Xaples to Home — one of tbe moat 
charming drives that the whole tour of Europe 
affords, and yet not one of them was in a con- 
dition to enjoy it. Every one was dissatisfied, 
out of humor, and unhappy. The Russiau gen- 
tlemao was displeased with Mr. Howland for 
asking iiiui to give up his seat, and he felt tm- 
comfortable and ill at ease in being shut up with 
two ladies, who he knew wei-e displea.sed with 
him for not giving it up. The bi-ide waa vexed 
with the Russian for insisting on his place in the 
coupi?, anil with her sister for not being willing 
to go into the interior, so that she might ride 
with her husband. Miss Louise was offended at 
having been asked to sit in the interior, which 
request, she said to herself, was only part of a 
systematic plan, whicli her sister seemed to have 
adopted for the whole journey, to make herself 
the principal personage in every thing, and to 
treat her, Louise, aa if she was of no conseqnence 
whatever. And last of all, Mr. Howland, on the 
banquette above, was out of humor with himself 
for having asked the Russian to give up his seat, 
and thus subjected himself to the mortificatioi 
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a Teftisal, aod with hiB wife for having required 
him to ask it. 

Thus they were all at heart uncomforlable and ' 
nnhappy, and aa the horses trotted swiftly on 
along the smooth and beautiful road which trav- 
erses the rich campagna of Naples, on the way to 
Capua, the splendid Bcenery waa wholly disre- 
garded by every one of them. I 

Now, it is Tery often so with parties travelling I 
in Europe. The external circumstances are alt 
perhaps extremely favorable, and they are passing 
through scenes or visiting places which they have 
ttiought of and dreamed of at home with beating 
hearts for many years. And yet now that the 
time has come, and the enjoyment is before them, 
there is some interaal source of disqniet, some 
mental vexation or annoyance, some secret resent- 
ment or heart-burning, arising out of the circam- 
stanoes in which they are placed, or the relations 
which they sustain to one anotlier, which deatroys' 
their peace and quiet of mind, and of course in- 
c&pacitale.'^ them for any real happiness. So that, 
on the whole, judging from what I have seen of 
tourists in Europe, I should say that those that 
travel do not afler all. in general, really pass theii* 
time more happily than those who remain at home. 

I have two reasons for saying these things. 
One is, that those of you who have no oppor- 



tunity to travel, may be more contented to re- 
maiu at home, and not imagine that those of 
your friends who go abroad, necessarily pass their 
time so much more happily than you do. The 
other reason is, that when you do travel, either in 
our own country or in foreign lands, you should 
be more reasonable and considerate, and pay more 
regard to the wishes and feelings of others, than 
travellers usually do. Most of tiie disquietudes 
and heart-burnings which arise to mar the happi- 
ness of parties travelling, come from the selfish- 
ness of our hearts, which seems, in some way or 
other, to bring itself out more into view when 
we are on a long journey together than at any 
other time. In the ordinary intercourse of life, 
this selfishness is covered and concealed by the 
veil of politeness prescribed by the forms and 
usages of society. This veil is, however, very 
thin, and it soon disappears entirely, in the famil- 
iar intercourse which is necessarily produced by 
the incidents and adventures of a journey. In 
being daily and hourly with each other for a 
long time, people appear just as they really are ; 
and unless they are really reasonable, considerate, 
and just towards one another, they are sure sooner 
or later to disagree. 

But though the bridal party were very ranch 
out of humor with each other, as we have b 




Mr. George and RoUo were entirely free from ' 
any such uneasineas. They both felt very light- 
hearted and liappy. They rambled about the 
court yard till they had seen all that tliere waa , 
there to interest them, and then they went to theie ■ 
own diligence. They opened the coupfi doof J 
and looked in. 

" Our seats are Nos. 1 and 2," said Rollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George. " One of them i 
nctt tliQ window, and the other is in the middle^ J 
You may get in first, and take the seat by tb^)] 
window." 

" No, uncle George," said Rollo, " yoo had;^ 
better have the seat by the window." 

" We will take turns for that seat," said Mr. 
George, "aud you shall begin," 

Mr. George arranged it to have Rollo take his 
tnrii first, because he knew very well tJiat, in the 
beginning of a journey, such a boy as Rollo was 
always full of enthuBiasm aud excitement; aud.| 
that, consequently, lie would enjoy riding at the ' 
■window much more at first than at a later period.- 
So Rollo got in and took his seat, and Mr. George 1 
followed him. In a very few minutes afterwards,. 
the postilions came out with the horses. 

But I have somethiiig particular to say about J 
the postilions and the horses, and I will saj 
the next chapter. 
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Chaptei, II. 
The Joubitbt. 



There are a great inanj curious things to be 
observed in travelling by the pablic conveyances 
on the continent of Europe, One is tlie way of 

driving the horses. It ie a very common thing 
to have them driven, not by coachmen, but by 
poatiEions. There is a iwBtilion for each pair of 
horses, and lie sits upon the nigh horse of the 
pair. Thus he rides and drives ot the same time. 

In these cases there is no driver's seat in front 
of the coach. Or if there is a seat in front, it is 
occupied by the passengers. All the driving is 
done by the postilions. 

The postilions dress in a sort of livery, -which 
is quite gay in its appearance, being trimmed with 
red. The collars and the lapels of their jacket", 
too, are ornamented here and there with figures 
of stage horns and other emblems of their pro- 
fession. They also wear enormously long and 
stout boots. These boots come np above their 
knees. They carry only a short whip, for thejf. 
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ODly have to whip the hoi'se that they are upon, 
anil tbe one which is by the side of him, aod s 
lliey do not have to reach very far. When there j 
are four horses, there are two postilionE, and when 
there are sis, three. i 

A large diligence, with six horses, and a gayly 
dressed postilion mounted on one of the horses 
of each pair, makes a very grand appearance, you 
may depend, in coming, upoo the gallop, into the j 
streeta of a town — the postilions cracking their 
whips, and making as much noise as they can, and 
all the boys and girld of the street comiag to the I 
doors and windows to see. 

" I am glad we are going to have postilions, 
micle Oeorge," said RoUo, as they were getting 
into tbe coach. 

"Why?" asked Mr. George. 

" Becanso I like the looks of them," said Eollo ; 
" and then we always go faster, too, when w6 
have postilions. Besides, when there is a seat . 
for a driver on the coach, it blocks up our front | 
windows ; but now our windows are all clear." 

"Those are excellent reasons — ail of them," 
said Mr. George. 

The postilions did indeed drive very fast, 
when they once got upon the road. There was a 
delay of half an hour, at the gate of the city, 
for the examination of the passports ; during 
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which time the postilions, having dismounted from 
their horaes, stood talking together, and playing 
off jokes upon each other. At length, when the 
passports were ready, they sprang iuto their sad- 
dles, and set the horses off upon the run. 

The road, on leaving the gates, entered a wide 
and beautiful avenue, which was at this lime 
filled with peasants coming into town, for that 
day was market day in Naples. The people 
coming in were dressed in the most curious cos- 
tumes. Multitudes were on foot, others rode 
crowded together in donkey carts. Some rode 
on the backs of donkeys, with a load of farming 
produce before or behind them. The women, in 
such cases, sat square upon the donkey's back, 
with both their feet hanging down on one side ; 
and they banged the donkey with their heels to 
make him get out of the way so that the diligence 
could go by. 

The country was very rich and beautiful, and 
it was cultivated every where like a garden. 
Here and there were groves of mull)crries, — 
the tree on which the silk worm feeds,— and" 
there were vineyards, with the vines just bnrsting 
into leaf, and now and then a little garden ot 
orange trees. In the mean time the postilions 
kept cracking their whips, and the horses gal- 
loped on at Buch a speed that Kollo had scarcely 



time to see the objcuta by llie road side, they 
glided BO swiftly by. 

" Won't the silk worms eat any kind of leavea 
but mulberry leavea ? " he asked. 

" No," said Mr. George, " at least the mul- 
berry silk worms will Dot, There are a great 
many different kinds of silk worms in the world; 
that is, there are a great many difl'erent kinda of 
caterpillars tliat Bpin a thread and make a ball 
to wrap up their eggs in, and each one lives on a 
diSerent plant or tree. If you watch the cater- 
pillars in a garden, you will see that each kind 
lives ou some particular leaf, and will not touch 
any other." 

" Yes," said RoUo, " we found a big caterpil- 
lar once on the caraway in our garden, and 
ve shut him up in a box, in order to see what 
sort of a butterfly he would turn into, and wo 
gave him different kinds of leaves to eat, but he 
TTould not eat any but caraway leaves." 

"And what became of liim at last?" asked 
Mp. George. 

" 0, he turned into a butterfly," said Hollo. 
" First he turned into a chrysalis, and then he 
turned into a butterfly." 

" There are a great many different kinds of silt 
worms," said Mr. George ; " but in order to find 
one that can be made useful, there arc several 
conditions to be fiilfilled." 
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" What do you mean by conditions to be ful- 
filled?" asked Rollo. 

" Why, I meau that there are several things 
necessary, in order that the silk worm should be 
a good one to make siik from. In the first place, 
the fibre of the silk that he spins must be flue, 
and also strong. In the next place, itmust easily 
unwind from the cocoon. Then the animal must 
be a tolerably hardy one, so as to be easily raised 
in great numbers. Thou the plant or tree that 
It feeds npon must bo a thrifty and hardy one, 
and easily cultivated. The mulberry silk worm 
has been found to answer to these conditions 
better than any hitherto known ; but there are 
some others that I believe they are now trying, 
in order to see if they will not be better still. 
They are looking about in all parts of the world 
to see what they can find." 

" Who are looking ? " asked Rollo. 

" The Society of Acclimatation," replied Mr. 
George. " That is a society founded in Paris, 
and extending to all parts of the world, that ia 
employed in finding new plants and new animals 
that can be made useful to man, or finding some 
that are useful to man in one country, and so in- 
troducing them into other countries. They are 
trying specially to find new silk worms." 

" There arc some kinds of caterpillars in I 



ica," said Eollo, " tbat wind their silk up into 
bal)d. I mean to get some of the balls when i^ 
go home, and see if 1 can unwind tliem." 

"That will be an excellent plan,'' said Mr^ I 
George. 

" If I can only find the end," said Rollo. 

" There mnst be some art required to find the 
end," rejoined Mr. George, "and then I believe 
there is some preparation which is necessary to 
make the cocoons unwind." 

" i wish I knew what it was," said RoUo, 

" You can inquire of some of the people when 
we stop to dine," replied Mr. George. 
• " But I don't know enough Italian for that," 
said Eolio, 

" That'a a pity," said Mr. George. 

In the mean time the horses trotted and gal- 
loped on nutil they had gone about ten miles, and 
then at length the postilions brought them up at 
the door of an inn, in a village. Fresh horses 
wei-e standing all ready at the door, with new 
postilions. The postilions that had been driving 
took out their horses and led them away, and 1 
then came themselves to the window of the , 
couptf and held ont their caps for their bucmo 
tnano, as they call it ; that is, for a email present. 

Every body in Italy, who performs any service, 
expects, in addition to being paid the price regit 
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larly agreod upon foi- the service, to receive a 
present, greater or smaller OMOvding to the na- 
ture of t!io case. This pi-esent is cailed the buo- 
no tnano* 

The postilions always expect a. buono mnno 
from the passengers in tlie stage coacli, especially 
from those who ride in tlic coupf;. 

Rollo gave them a few cop|iera each, for him- 
self and for Mr. George, and just as he had done 
so, a yomig man without any hat upon his head, 
but with a white napkin under liis arm, came out 
of the liotel, and advancing to the window of the 
coup<5 asked Mr. George and Rollo, in French, if 
they wished to take any thing. • 

" No," said Mr. George. " Not any thing." 

" Yes, uncle George," said Rollo, " let us go 
and see what they have got." 

He said this, of course, in English, but imme- 
diately changing his language into French, he 
afiked the waiter what they could have. 

Tlie waiter said that tliey could have some 
hot coffee. There would not be time for any 
thing else. 

" Let us have some hot coffco, uncle George," 
said Rollo, eagerly. ,^^. 

" Very well," said Mr. George. ^^^H 

I * FidDimiiced bono tnoAtto. --^^^^^^^^^^1 
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So Kollo gave Uie order, aud the waiter went 
into the house. In a moment lie returned with 
two cupa of very nice coffee, ■which he brought 
on a. tray. By tliia time, however, the fresh 
horses were almost harnessed, so that it was 
necessary to drink the coffee quick. But there 
was no difficulty in doing this, for it was very 
nise, and not too hot. Itollo had barely time to 
give buck the cnps and pay for the coffee before 
the diligence began to move. The postilions 
started the horses with a strange sort of a cry, 
that they uttered while standing beside them, 
and then leaped into tho saddles just us they were 
beginning to run. 

The journey was continued much in this way 
during the whole day. The country was delight- 
ful ; the road was hard and smooth as a floor, and 
the horses went very fast. In a word, Rollo had 
a capital ride. 

After traversing a comparatively level country^ 
for some miles, the road entered a mountainous' 
region, where there was a long ascent. At the 
foot of this ascent was a post house, and herei 
they put on six horses instead of four. Of course 
there were now three postilions. But although 
the country was mounlainous, the ascent was not .1 
steep, for the road was carried np by means of 
long windings aud zigzags, in such a manner that.* 
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the rise was very regular and gradual all the 
wav. The conaequeiice was, that the six horses 
took the diligence on almost as fust up the moun- 
tains as the four had done on the level ground. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon the dili- 
gence made a good stop, in order to allow the 
passengers to dine. 

" We will go in and take dinner with the rest," 
said Mr. George, "and bo save the things that 
we have put up for a moonlight supper on the 
Pontine Marshes." 

" Yes," said Rollo, " I shall like that very much. 
Besides, I want to go and take dinner with them 
here, for I want to see how they do it." 

The place where the diligence stopped was a 
town called Mola di Gaeta. It stood in a very 
picturesque situation, near the sea. For though 
the road, in leaving Naples, had led at first into 
the interior of the country, and had since been 
winding about among the mountains, it had now 
come down again to the margin of the sea. 

The entrance to the hotel was under a great 
archway. There were doors to the right and 
left from this archway, leading to staircases and 
to apartments. The passengers from the dili- 
gence were conducted through one of these doors 
into a very ancient looking hall, where there was 
a table eet for dinner, with plates enough fij^^^ 
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twenty persons — that being about the number 
of passcugcra contained in the varioua compart- 
ments of tlie diligence. 

On the oppoeite side of the arched way was a 
door leading to another hall, where there was a 
table set for the conductor and the poatiliong. 

After waiting a few minutes, the company of 
jjaaaengera took their seats at the table. Besides 
the plates for the guests, there was a row of 
dishes extending up and down the middle of the 
table, containing applet, pears, oranges, nuts, rai- 
sins, little cakes, and bon-bons of various kinds. 
There were alao in this row two vases containing 

Excepting these fruits and sweetmeats, there 
was nothing eatable upon the table when the 
guests sat down. It is not customary in Euro- 
pean dinners to put any thing «pon the table e 
ccpt the dessert. 

The other dishes are brought round, and pre- 
Fcnted one by one to each guest. First came the 
soup. When the soup had been eaten, and the 
Bonp plates had been removed, then there was 
boiled beef. The beef was upon two dishes, one 



for each side of the table. It ■ 



very 



I nioely in slices, and each dish had a fork and a'; 
I t^OD in it; for the guests to help tiiemselvca with. 
Tiie dishes were carried along the sides of the ■* 
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table by the waiters, aad offered to each guest, 
tlic guesta helping themselves in succession to 
Buch pieces as they liked. 

After the beef had been eaten, the plates were 
all changed, and then came a course of fried po- 
tatoes ; then, after another change of plates, a 
course of mutton chops ; then green peas ; then 
roast beef; then cauliflower with drawn bntter; 
then roast chicken with salad ; and lastly, some 
puddings. For each separate article of all this diii- 
ncr there was a fresh plate furnished to each guest. 

After the pudding plates were removed, small 
plates for the dessert were furnished ; and then the 
fruit, and the nuts, and the bon-bons were served ; 
and the dinner was over. 

For every two guests there was a decanter of 
wine. At least it was what they called wine, 
though in taste it was more like sour cider. The 
people generally used it by pouring a little of it 
into their water. 

When the dinner was over, the passengers all 
paid the amount that was charged for it, and 
each gave, besides, a buono niano to the waiter 
who had waited upon his side of the table. By 
this time the diligence was ready, and they all 
went and took their seats in it again. 

The sun was now going down, and in the 
course of an hour the last of its raya were se^i 



gilding the summits of tho mountains. Soon after' 
wards the eveuiiig began to cooie on. 

" Before a great while," said Mr. George, " we 
shall begin to draw Dear to the frontier." 

"Yes," said Rollo, "the frontier between the ' 
kingdom of Naples aod the dominions of the \ 
pope. They will examine the baggage there, I 
suppose." 

" No," said Mr. George ; " they will not ex- [ 
aroioe the baggage till we get to Rome," 

" I thouglit they always examined the baggage 
at the frontier, when we came into any new coun- 
try," said Rollo. 

"They do," said Mr. George, "unless the bag- 
gage is under the charge of public functionaries ; 
and then, to save time, they often take it into the 
capital, and examine it there. I asked one of 
the passengers at tho dinner table, and lie said 
that the trunks were not to be opened till we get 
to Rome." 

" They will examine the passports, I suppose," 
said Rollo. 

" Yes," replied Mr. George, " they will, un- 
doubtedly, examine tho passports at the frontier." 

You cannot pass from one country in Europe 
to another, any where, witliont ptoppinp at the 
last military station of the country that you leave, 
to have your passport examined and stamped, m 
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token of permission given you to go out, and 
also at tlie first military station of the country 
which you are about to enter, to have them ex- 
amined and stamped again, iu token of permission 
to come in. All this, as you may suppose, is very 
troublesome. Besides that, there arc fees to pay, 
■which, in the course of a long journey, amount 
to a considerable sum. 

Besides the passport business which was to be 
attended to, there was a grand change of the 
diligence establishment at the frontier. The 
coach itself, which came from Naples, and also 
the conductor and postilions, were all left at the 
border, and the passengers were transferred to a 
new turnout which came from Rome. Indeed, 
there was a double change ; for the Roman dili- 
gence brought a load of passengers from Rome 
to meet the Neapolitan one at the border, and 
thus each company of travellers had to be trans- 
ferred to the establishment belonging to the coun- 
try which they were entering. 

This change was made in a post house, in a 
solitary place near the frontier. It caused a 
detention of nearly an hour, there were so many 
formalities to go through. It was late in the 
evening, and the work was done by the light of 
torclies and lanterns. The two diligences were 
-backed up against each other, and then all J 



trunks and baggage were transferred from tlie top 
of one coach to the top of the other, without 
l>eiDg taken down at all. The haggage in these 
diligences is always packed upon the top. 

You would think that this would make ths 
coach top heavy, and so it docs in some degree ; 
but then the body of the coach below is so large 
and heavy, that the extra weight above is well 
counterpoised ; and then, besides, the roads are 
Eo smooth and level, and withal so hard, that 
there is no danger of an upset. 

The work of shifting the baggage from one 
diligence to the other was performed under au 
archway. Tiicre was a door leading from thia 
archway into a large office, where the two com- 
pouies of passengers were assembled, waiting for 
the coaches to be ready. All these passengers 
were loaded with carpet bags, knapsacks, valisea, 
bundles of umbrellas and canes, and other such 
lii'ht baggage which they had had with tbem in- 
side the coaches. Many of them were sitting on 
chairs and benches around the sides of the room, 
with their bnggoge near them. Others were walk- 
ing about the room, changing money with eaeh 
other ; that is, those that were going from Rome 
to Naples were changing the Roman money, 
which they had left, for Neapolitaa money. The 
money of one of these countries does not circu- ' 
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late well in the other country. Iq the middle of 
the room was a groat table, wii ere the conductors 
and other officials were at work with papcra and 
accounts. Rollo could not understaud what they 
were doing. 

Bollo walked about the office, looking at the 
different pa&sengers, and observing what waa 
going on, while Mr. George remaioed near tho 
coaches, to watch the transfer of thu baggage. 

"I wart to be sure," said Mr. George, "that 
our trunk is tliere, and that they ehifl, it over to 
the Roman coach." 

" They are changing money inside," said Kollo. 
"Have you got any that you want to have 
changed ? " 

" No," said Mr. George. " I did not know 
that we could change here ; and I calculated 
closely, and planned it bo as not to have any of 
the Naples money left." 

"I have got only two or three pieces," said 
Rollo, "and those I' am going to carry home to 
America for coins." 

At length the changes were completed, and 
Mr. George and Rollo, and also all the other 
pas.fengers who had come in tho diligence from 
Naples, began to take their places in the coach for 
Rome ; while at the same time tho other company 
got into the Naples coach, which waa now going 
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to rctuPD. The conductor came for liia buo?io 
mono, tlie new horses were harnessed in, the pos- 
liliona leaped into the saddles, and thns both 
parties set out upon their nif^ht ride. It was not 
liu" from nine o'clock. 

" And now," said Mr. George, " before a great 
while we shall come upon the I'ontiiie Marshes." 

The Pontine Marshes form an immense tract 
of low and level land, which have been known 
and celebrated in history for nearly two tliousand 
years. Though called niarsiies, they are so far 
drained by ancient canals that the land is firm 
enough for grass to grow upon it, and for flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle to feed ; bnt yet it 
is so low and so unhealthy, that it is vittorly un- 
inhabitable by man. The extent of these marshes 
is immense. The road traverses tbem in a direct 
line, and on a perfect level, for twenty-five or 
thirty miles, without passing a single habitation, 
except the post houses, and in the middle a. soli- 
tary inn. 

And yet there is nothing desolate or dreary in 
the aspect of the Pontine Marshes. On the con- 
trary the view on every side, in passing across 
them, is extremely beautiful. The road is 
antl smooth, and level, and is bordered on each 
ado with a double row of very ancient and ven- 
erable trees, which give to it, for the whole 




tance, the character of a magnificent avenne. 
Think of a broad and handsome avenne, running 
straight aa an arrow for twenty-five miles 1 

Beyond the trees, on one side, there is a wide 
canal. This canal runs parallel to the road, and 
you often meet boats coming or going upon it. 
Beyond the canal, and beyond the trees on the 
other aide, there extends, as far as the eye can 
reach, one vast expanse of living green, as smooth 
and beautiful as can be imagined. This immense 
tract of meadow is divided here and there by 
hedgea or palings, and now and then a pretty 
grove appears to vary the scene. Immense flocks 
of sheep, and herds of horses and cattle, are seen 
feeding every where, and sometimes herdsmen, on 
horseback galloping to and fro, attending to 
their ciiarge. 

Mr, George and Hollo had had a fine oppor- 
tunity to see the scenery of the Pontine Marshes 
when they came to Naples, for then they crossed 
them by day light. Now, however, it was night, 
and there was not much to be seen except the 
gnarled and venerable trunks of the trees, on 
each side of the road, as the light of the dili- 
gence lanterns flashed upon them. 

The postilions drove exceedingly fast all the 
way over the marshes. The stage stopped three 
times to change horses. Mr. George kept iip a 



continual conversation with Rollo all tbe way, 
in order to prevent him from going to sleep ; for, 
as I hare said before, it is considered dangerous 
to steep while on tiie marshes. 

About midnight Bollu proposed tliat they ' 
shonld eat their anpper. 

" No," said Mr. Grcorge, " we will keep onr 
supper for tlie last thing. Aa long as we caa , 
keep awnke without it we will." 

So they went on for two hours longer. About 
one o'clock the moon rose, and the moonbeams 
nhiniiig in through the windows of the coup^, en- 
livened the interior very much. 

" The moonlight makes it a great deal pleaa- 
anter," said Hollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George, " and it will make it 
a great deal more convenient for us to eat our 
supper." 

The diligence stopped at a post house to change 
horses, a little before two, and immediately after 
it set out again. Mr. George said that it was 
time for them to take their supper. So Rollo 
opened the two bags, and took out from one the 
chicken and the two rolls, and from the other the 
bottle of coffee and the oranges. He placed the 
things, as he took them out, in a lai^c pocket be- 
fore him, in the front of the coup5. Mr. George 
took two newspapers out of his knapsack, one for 



KoUo and odq for himself, to spread ia their laps 
■while they were eating. Then, with a sliarp 
blade of hia pocket kuifc, he begaa to carve the 
chicken. 

The cliiclten waa verj tender, and the rolla 
were very nice ; and as, moreover, both the travel- 
lers were quite hungry, they found the supper in 
all respects excoUcut. For drink, they had the 
juice of the orangea. To drink tbis juice, thoy 
cut a round hole iu one cud of the orange, and 
then run the blade of the knife in, in all direc- 
tions, so as to break up the pulp, Tliey could 
then drink out the juice very conveniently. 

At the close of the supper they drank the 
coffee. The coffee was cold, it is true, but it 
was very good, and it made an excellent ending 
to the meal. 

They made the Bupper last as long aa possible, 
in order lo occupy the time. It was three o'clock 
before it was finished and the papers cleared 
away. At half past three, Rollo, in looking out 
at the window, saw a sort of batik by the side of 
the road ; and on observing attentively, he per- 
ceived that there was a curve iu the road itself, 
before them. 

" Uncle George," said he, " we hiive got off the 
marshes 1 " 

" I rerily believe we have," said Mr. George. 
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Mr. Geoi^e and KuUo cumiiose themselves to sleep. 

" So now we may go to sleep," said Rollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George. ** 111 lay my head 
over into the corner, and you may lie against my 
shoulder." 

So Mr. George and Rollo placed themselves in 
as comfortable a position as possible, and com- 
posed themselves to sleep. They slept several 
hours ; waking up, or, rather, half waking up, 
once during thp interval, while the diligence 
stopped for the purpose of changing horses. 
When they finally awoke, the sun was up high, 
and was shining in quite bright through the 
coup^ windows. 
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Chapter III. 

The Aerival at Rome. 

When Mr, George and RoUo awoke from 
their sleep, they found that they were coming 
into the environs of Rome, The country was 
green and beautiful, hut it Reemed almost miiu- 
habited ; and in every direction were to be seen 
immense ruttis of tomb?, and aqueducts, and otiier 
Biich structures, now gone to decay. There waa 
an ancient road leading out of Rome in this 
direction, called the Appmn Way. It waa by 
this road that the apostle Paul travelled, in 
making his celebrated journey to Rome, after ap- 
pealing from the Jewish jurisdiction to that of 
Ciesar. Indeed, the Appii Foram and tlie Three 
Taverns, places mentioned in the account of this 
journey contained in the Acta, were on the very 
road that Mr. George and RoHo liad been travel- 
ling in their journey from Naples to Rome. 
!' The remains of the Appian Way are still to 

1 be traced for many miles south of Rome, The 

f road was paved, in ancient times, with Tery laifil^^J 
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blocks of an exceedingly hard kind of sloue. 
These stonoa were of various shapes, but tliey 
were fitted together and flattened on the tu|), 
and thus they made a very smooth, and at the 
game time a very solid, pavement. In many 
places along the Appian Way this old pavement 
atill remains, and is as good as ever. 

At leugth the diligence arrived at the gate of 
the city. It passed through an arched gateway, 
leading through an ancient and very venerable 
wall, and then stopped at tJie door of a sort of 
office just within. There were two soldiera 
walking to and fro before the office, 

"What are we stopping for here?" asked 
Rollo. 

'■ For the passports, I suppose," said Mr. 
George. 

The conductor of the diligence came to the 
door of the coup^ and asked for the passports. 
Mr. George gave him his and Rollo's, and the 
conductor carried them, togetlier with those 
which he had obtained from the other passengers, 
into the office. He then ordered the postilions 
to drive on. 

"How shall we get onr passports again?" 
asked Rollo. 

" We must send for them to the police office, I 
Mse," s£ud Mr. George. 



It is very castomary, in the great capitals of 
Europe, for the police to take the passports of 
travellers, on their arrival at the gates of the 
city, and direct them to send for tliem at the cen- 
tral police ofBee oq the following day. 

After passing the gate, the diligence went on 
a long way, through a great many narrow streets, 
leading into the heart of the city. There was 
nothing ia these streets to denote the ancient 
grandeur of Rome, excepting now and then an old 
and veneraliie ruin, standing neglected among 
the other buildings. 

Rollo, however, in looking out at the windows 
of the coup(5, saw a great many carious sights, as 
the diligence drove along. Among these one of 
the most remarkable was, a procession of people 
dressed in a most fantastic manner, and wearing 
masks which entirely concealed their faces. 
There were two round holes in the masks for the 
eyes. Mr. George told Rollo that these were 
men doing penance. They had been condemned 
to walk through the streets in this way, as a, 
punishment for some of their sins. 

" Why, they treat them just as if they were 
children." said Rollo. 

"They are children," said Mr. George, "in 
every thing but years." 

Not long after this, KoUo saw a very magnifi- 
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cent carriage coming along. It was perfectly ' 
resplendent with crimson and gold. The horses, 
too, and the coachman, and the footmen, wera 
gorgeously caparisoned and apparelled in the , 
same manner. 

Rollo pointed it ont to Mr. George. Mr. ] 
George said it was a cardinal's carriage. 

" I wish the cardinal was in it," Eaid Rollo. " I 
would like to have seen him." 

" I presume he would have looked very much 
like any other man," replied Mr. George. 

" Yea, but he would have been dressed differ- , 
ently, wouldn't he 7 " 

" Perhaps so," said Mr. George. 

" Perhaps he would have had his red hat c 
said Rollo. " I should like to see a cardinal \ 
wearing hia red hat." 

The badge of the cardinal's oflBce is a hat and | 
dress of a red color. 

At length the diligence passed under an arch- 
way which led into a large open court, similar to 
the one in Naples where the journey had been 
commenced. The passengers jjot out, the horses 
were unharnessed, and the baggage was taken 
down. The trnnka were all taken into an office 
pertaiaing to the custom house, to be examined by 
the officers there, in order to see whether there 
were any contraband goods in them. 



Mr. George unlocked liia trunk and lifted up 
the lid. An officer came up to the jdaco, and 
patting witli liis hand upon the top of the clothes, 
as if to prevent Mr, George fi'Oin lifting them up 
to show what was below, he said, — 

"Very well ; very well ; it is sufficient," 

So saying, he shut down tho top of the trunk 
again, and marked it, "Passed." He then touched 
his hat, and a?kod Mr. George if he would make 
some small present for the beuelit of the custom- 
liouse officers. 

That is to say, ho evaded the performance of 
his duty as an officer- of tlie customs, in expecta- 
tion tliat the traveller would pay him for hia 
delinquency. Most travellers are very willing to 
pay in such cases. They have various articles in 
their trunks which they have bought in other 
countries, and which, strictly speaking, are sub- 
ject to duty in enteriiig Rome, and they arc will- 
ing to pay a fee rather than to have their trunks 
overhauled. Others, of more sturdy morality, 
refuse to pay these fees. They consider them as 
of the nature of bribes. So they tay to the 
officers, — 

" Examine the baggage an much as you pleaee, 
and if you find any duties due, I will pay them. 
But I will not pay any bribes." 

" Now, Rollo," said Mr. George, when he had 
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got poeseseion of his trunk, " we want a carriage 
to take us and the baggage to the liotel. Yon J 
may go and see if you can find one, and I will 1 
6tay here and look after the baggage. Engage 
the carriage by the hour. 

So Rollo went out of the court, and soon fonnd 
a carriage. Before he got into it, he said to the 
coachman, — 

" Per hora f " 

Thi? means, By the hour. 

At the same time Rollo held up his wat«h i 
to the coachman, in order to let him see what \ 
o'clock it was. 

" Si, signore," said the coachman. ! 

Si, signore, is the Italian for Yes, sir. 

Bollo could not say in Italian where he wished 
the coachman to go, and so he stood up in tlia j 
carriage and pointed. Following hie indications, 
the coachman drove in through the archway to 
the court of the post ofBce, where he found Mr. 
George waiting. The trunk and the bags were 1 
pot upon the carriage, in front, and Mr. George | 
got in with Rollo- 

"Hotel d'Amcrique," said Mr. George to the j 
coachman. 

" Si, signore," said the coachman, and imme- 1 
diately he began to drive away. 

The Hotel d'Amerique was the one where Mr, 1 
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George had concluded to go. He had found the 
name and a description of this hotel in his guido 
book. 

" Why did you want me to take the cairiage 
by the hoar ? " asked Rollo, 

" Becau?e it is very probable," said Mr. Georg;e, 
" that we shall not get in at the Hotel d'Anie- 
rique, and in that case we shall have to go to 
other hotels, and unless we take him by the hour, 
be would charge a course for every hotel that 
we go to, and the charge even for tiao courses, is 
more than for an hour." 

The event showed that Mr. George was right 
in hia calculations. The Hotel d'Amerique was 
full. The waiter, who came out, aa soon as he 
saw the carriage stop at the door, told Mr. George 
this in French. 

*■ Then please tell our coachman," said Mr. 
George, " to drive us to any other principal 
hotel that is near here, and if that is full, to 
another ; and so on, until ho finds a good place 
where they can take us in," 

Mr. George said this, of course, in French. 
The waiter delivered the message to the coach- 
man in Italian. 

"Yes," said the coachman, to himself, " tlint 
I'll do. But I shall take good care that yon 
don't find any place wlicre you can get in Ihia 
two hours, if I can help it." ^^~ 




The reaaon why the coachman did not wiah' 
■that his travellers aliould find a hotel soon was^, 
, because he wished to earn as much 
money as possible by driving tliem about. 

He immediately began to think what hotela 
■would be most likely to be full, and drove first to 
those. The first of all was a hotel, situated quite 
near one of the gates of the city, the one where 
the principal entrance is for all travellers coming 
from the north. It is called the "Gate of the 
People," — or in Italian, Porto del Popolo. The 
gate opens into a large triangular sjiace, which 
la called the Piazza dd Popolo. Piazza* in Ital- 
ian, means a public square. 

This Piazza del Popolo is one of the most cel- 
ebrated places in Rome. There are three streets 
that radiate from it directly through the heart of 
the town. Betweea the centre and the two side 
Btreels, at the corners where they come out upon 
the square, are two churches esiactly alike. They 
are called eometimea the tvAn churches, on tbi»' 
account. 

The Piazza del Popolo is a great place for 
public parades. On one side is a high ascent, 
with a broad expanse of gardens upon the top, 
and zigzag roads, handsomely walled up, and 
ornamented with statues and fountains, and with. 
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marble seats placed hero and there for foot paa- 
BengerB to reat tliemaelves upon, when ascending.' . 

Every year, at the end of what thoy call Holy 
Week, tlicy have a great celebration of fireworks 
from the side of this hill and from tlie terrace 
above ; and then all the people assemble in the 
Piazza below to witness tliem. 

But I must go back to Mr. George and RoUo. 
The coachman stopped at a large hotel, fronting 
upon this square. On inquiring at the bureau, 
(on the continent of Europe they call on office a 
bureau,) Mr. George fonnd that all the rooms 
were occupied except one large apartment, of 
four rooms. This was, of course, more than Mr. 
George wanted. 

At the next hotel where the coachman stopped, 
there were no rooms at all vacant, and at tlie 
next only one small room, with a single narrow- 
bed in it. 

" If we can't find any other," said Rollo, " we 
will come back and take this, and I will sleep on 
the floor." 

" O, no 1 " said Mr. George. 

"Wliy, nncle George!" said Rollo, "I can 
make it very comfortable on the floor, by rolling 
np two coats or cloaks into two long rolls, and 
wedging them in under me, one on one side of 
mo and the other on the other, and then putting 




a carpet bag anijer my head for a pillov. It 
. fcela just fls if vou were in a good bed." 

Mr. George smiled, and got into the carnage 
a^in, aDi] the coacfaman drove on. 

After a while, be stopped at the door of a hotel 
which stood ID rather a retired place among 
narrow streets, though there was an open space 
in fi-ont of it. Mr. George inqnired for rooms 
lere, and tlie waiter said that they had one left, 

"Are there two beds in it?" asked Sir. 
George. 

" No. sir," said the waiter, *' but we can pnt 
two beds in. Wonld j-ou like to go and see it, 
Arl" 

" No," said Mr, George, " I will take it without 
going to see it. It is the best that we can do." 

So llie porter of the hotel took off the bag- 
gage, while Mr. George paid the coachman for an 
hour and a half of time. Mr. George and Rollo 
tiien followed the porter to their room. In order 
to i-cach it, they had to ascend several stones, up 
massive ataii-cases of stone, and then to go out 
to the e.Ktremo end of a long corridor. The 
room, when Ihoy came to it, proved to be quite 
small, and there was but one bed in it. There 
was, however, room for another ; and thewaileri 
who had followed them up, said that he would 
cau3e another one to bo put in without any delay, 
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w " Akd now, -uncle George," said Rollo, " we'll 

get ready, and then the first thing tLat we will 
do, will be to go down into the dining room and 
get some breakfast." 

" Why, we liave had our breakfast already," 
said Mr. George. " We had it at two o'clock 
this morning, on the Pontine Marshes." 

" 0, no," said Rollo, " that was our supper for 
last night." 

" Very well," said Mr. George. " we will havti 
Bome breakfast. You may go down and order it 
' as soon as yon ore ready. I will come down by 
the time that it is on the table." 

" What shall I order ? " asked Rollo. 

" Whatever you please," said Mr. George, 

Accordingly Rollo, as soon as he was ready, 
went down stairs, and looking about in the en- 
trance hall, he saw a door with the words Table 
d'H3te, in gilt letters, over it. 

" Ah," said ho to himself, " thia is the ph 
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He oponod the door, and found himself in a^^l 
long, narrow room, which seemed, however, more 
like a passage way than like a room. There was 
a sort of rack on one side of it for hats and coats. 
There were several pictures in this room, with 
prices marked upon them, as if they were for sale, 
and also a number of very pretty specimens of 
marble, and inlaid paper weights, and models of 
columns, temple?, and ruins of various kinds, and 
other such curiosities as are kept every where in 
Rome to sell to visitors. Rollo looked at all 
these things as lie passed through the room, con- 
sidering, as he examined them, whether his uncle 
George would probably wish to buy any of them. 

One of them was a model of a column, with a 
spiral line of sculptures extending from the base 
to the summit. These sculptures represented fig- 
ures of men and horses, sometimes in battle, 
sometimes crossing bridges, and sometimes in 
grand processions entering a town. 

" This must be a model of some old column in 
Home, I suppose," said Rollo to himself. "Per- 
haps I shall find it some time or other, when I am J 
rambling about the streets. But now I must goj 
and see about breakfast." 1 

So saying, Rollo passed on to the end of thdl 
passage way, where there was a door with cui>J 
taiDH hanging before it. He pushed these curf« 



tains aside, opened the door, and went in. He 
found himself nshered into a dining room, with a 
long table extending up and down the centre of 
it. There was a row of massive columns on each 
side of the table, which supported the vaultings 
of the coiling above. In different parts of this 
table there were small parties of gentlemen an* 
ladies, engaged in taking late breakfasts. 

Eollo walked down on one side of tlie table. 
Tiiere was on that side a party consisting of a 
lady and gentleman with two children, a girl and 
a boy, — all dressed in such a manner as to give 
them a foreign air. The gentleman was speak- 
ing to the waiter in French when Rollo passed 
by the party. The boy was sitting next to one 
of the great pillars. These pillars were so near 
the table that each one of them took the place 
of a seat. 

Rollo walked on and took hia seat next beyond 
the pillar. Of course the pillar was between 
iiira and the boy. 

In a few minutes a waiter came to ask what 
Rollo would have for breakfast. He a?ked in 
French. Rollo gave an order for breakfast for 
two. He said that his uncle would be down in a 
few minutes. 

"Very well, sir," said the waiter. 

As soon as the waiter had gone, Rollo looked 
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round tlie other way, and lie saw that the otlier 
hoy was peeping at him from behind the pillai-. 
The boy laiigiied when he caught Rollo's eye, and 
Rollo laughed too. The boy seemed to be about 
nine years old. 

A moment afterwards the boy begun to peep at 
Rollo from behind the pillar on the back side, 
and then again on the front side, thus playing a 
sort of bo-peep. la this way, in a few minutes 
Ihe two boyn began to feel quite acquainted with 
each other, without, however, having sixiken a 
woi-d. They would, perhaps, liave coutinuud 
tliia game longer, but just at this moment the 
breakfast for the party came in, and the boy set 
himself at work eating a warm roll, battered, and 
dnnking his coffee. 

"Can you apeak French?'' asked Rollo, — of 
course speaking French liimself in asking the 
queation. 

" Yes," said the boy, " bat not very well." 

" Then," said Rollo to himself, " he cannot be 
a French boy. Perhaps he is an Italian boy." 

"Italian?" asked Rollo. 

" No," said the boy, " not at all. AH I know 
»f Italian is grazia."* 
^^Wliat does that moan ? " asked Rollo. 

* Pranounced ^ro^l^. 
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"It iiiedDS TInnk yon," said tba boy. 

' IIl mu&c be a German boy, I tbiuk," said 
Hollo to himaelf 

After pan^iuj; a moment, Rollo ventured to ask 
the boy wlut liH name was. 

" Cliai-les Beekman," said the boy. He pro- 
nounced the name in so Gnglisth a fashion, t)iat 
Rollo perceived nt once that he must speak 
English, 80 he changed from French to English 
himself, and said,— 

" So you are an English boy." 

" No," said Charles, "I'm an American boy." 

Rollo here lauglied outright, to think how 
much trouble they had both been taking to speak 
to each other in French, each supposing tlie other 
to be some outlandish foreigner, when, after all, 
they were both Americans, and could talk per- 
fectly well together in their own mother tongue. 
Such adventures as these, however, are very 
frequently met with, in travelling in foreign 
countries. 

After finding that they could both speak Eng- 
lish, the two boys talked with each other like old 
friends, for some minutes ; and at length finding 
that the pillar between thorn was very much in 
the way, Charles, with his mother's permission, 
moved his scat round to Rollo's side of it, Rollo 
liimsslf moving to the next chair, to make room 



for hitn. Mrs. Beekmaa readily consented to 
this, having first obacr^^ed that Rollo appeared to 
be a boy of agreeable and gentlemanly manners 
UEid demeanor. 

AVIieti Mr. George at length came down, ho 
wai at fii-st quite aurprised to find that Kollo had 
thus obtained a companion ; bnt before the break- 
fast was completed, he had become quite well 
acquainted witli the Beekman family himself. 
Towards the end of the breakfast Rollo said that 
he was going ont to take a walk, and ho asked 
Mrs. Beekman to let Charles go with him, Mr. 
{Jeorge was going to finish some letters in Lis 
room, and was then going to the post office and 
to the bankers, where Rollo did not particularly 
wish to go. 

" It will be better for you and me to go out 
and take a walk by ourselves," said he to Charles, 
" if your mother is willing." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Beekman, " I am willing. 
Only you must take care and not get lost." 

" 0, no," said Rollo ; " I'll take care of that. 
Besides, if we should get lost, I know exactly 
what to do." ' ■' < 

" What would you do ? " asked Mr. Beekman. i 

" I would just take a carriage," replied Rollo,' i 
" and order the coachman to drive right to the 1 
hotel." 1 



" Very good," said Mr. BeekmaD, " that would 
do very well." 

Accordingly, after breakfast Mr. Gcjorge went 
to his room to finish his letters, while RoUo and 
Charlie set out oa their walic, to aee what tliey 
could see of Korne. 

Rollo'a plan of taking a carriage, in case'of 
getting lost in a strange city, and ordering the 
coachman to drive to the hotel, is a very excellent 
one ; but one tiling is quite essential to the success 
of it, and that is, that the person lost should know 
the name of his hotel. [Jnfortiinately, Rollo was 
going out without this requisite. Neither ho 
himself nor Mr. George had observed the name 
of the hotel wliere tlie coachman whom they had 
employed, on their arrival, had finally left them ; 
and in going out Rollo forgot to observe what it 
was. He did not even take notice of the name 
of the street. He did observe, liowever, that 
the hotel had a small open space, like a square, 
before it, with a fountain on one side. Tlie 
water from the fountain flowed into a small stone 
basin, with curious figures sculptured on the side 
of it. 

" Let us go and look at this basin," said 
Charles, "and see if it would not be a good 
place for us to sail little boats." 

The basin was in a cool and pleasant place,' 




» overshadowed by thu drooping brandies of 
a gi-cat tree. Rollo, however, did not wish to 
stay by it long. 

" Let U3 go DOW and see the streets of Rome," 
said lie ; " we can come out aad look at this basin 
at any time." 

" Ho the two boys walked along, paying little 
attcution to the direction in whicJi they were 
going. 

" We shall find some of the great streets pretty 
soon," said Rollo, "and then we will take an ob- 
servation." 

" What do you mean by that ? " asked Charles. 
" Why, wc will take particular notice of somo 
great building, or something else that is remark- 
able where we come out into tiic street, and by 
that means we shall be able to tind our way back 
to the hotel." 

"Yes," said Charles, "that will be an excel- 
lent plan." 

So the boys went on, and presently they came 

out into what seemed to be quite a busy street. 

It wag not very wide, but it was bordered with 

I gay-looking shops on each side. These shopT 

' were for t!ie sale of models, specimens of mar- 

' lilcs, Etruscan vases, mosaics, cameos, and other 

pnoh things which arc sold to visitors in Rome. 

' The number of mosaics and cameos was very 



great. They were dipplayed in little show cases, 
placed outside the shops, under the windows and 
before the doors, so that people could examine 
tbera as they walked aloDg. 

" 0, wliat a quantity of mosaics and cameos ! " 
exclaimed Rollo. 

" What are mosaics and cameos ? " asked 
Charles. 

As perhaps some of the readers of this book 
may not know precisely the meaning of these 
words, I will here explain to them, as Rollo did 
to CharleH, how mosaics and cameos are mado. 

In the first place, in respect to cameos. Im- 
agine a small fiat piece of atone, of different 
colors on the two aides, say white and black. 
We will suppose that the white extends half 
through the thickness of the stone, and that tlio 
remaining part of the thickness is black. Stones 
are often found with such a division of colors, 
not only white and black, but of all other hues. 

Now, the artist takes such a stone as this, and 
marks out some design upon one side of it, say 
upon the white side. Perhaps the design may be 
the figure of a man. Then he cuts away all the 
white of the stone except the lignre ; and the 
result is, that he has the figure of the man, or 
whatever else his design may be, in white, on a 
black ground, and the whole in one piece of at one, | 
1 all solid. ^MM 



Besides stoae, shell is often used for caiueoa ; 
many slielb being pink, or of some other such 
Oolor on the iDside, and white towards the outside. 
In such a case, the ligares of the design would be 
pink, or whatever else the color of the stone I 
might be. on a while ground. 

The artists of fiome are celebrated for making 
beautiful cameos, both in shell and in stone. The 
figures are very nicely drawn, and are very bean- 
lifuUy cut, and when finished are set as pins, 
bracelets, and other ornameuts. 

The mosaics, on the other hand, are made in a 
Tery different way. In these, the design is repre- 
sented by different colored stones or bits of glass 
■worked in together, with great care, in an open- 
ing made in the material serving for the ground- 
work. Rollo and Charlie went into one of the 
shops, and saw a man making one of these mo- 
saics. He was working at a table. On one 
side was a small painting on a card, which was 
his model. He was copying this painting in mo- 
Baic. The bits of glass that he was working 
■with were in the form of slender bars, not much 
larger than a stiff bristle. They were of all 
imaginable colors — the several colors being each 
kept by ilself, in the divisions of a bo.\ on the 
table. The man took up these bars, one by one, 
and broke off small pieces of them, of the colora 
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that he wanted, with a pair of pincers, aod set 
tlieni into tlie work. He put tlicm in perpen- 
dicularly, and tlic lower ends went into some soft 
composilion, placed there to reeeive and hold 
them. The upper end;', of course, came together 
at the surface of the work. 

The man who was making the mosaic told 
Eollo, that as soon as he had linished placing the 
pieces for the whole design, he should gi-ind off 
the surface so as to make it smooth, and polish 
it. It would then have the appearance of a 
painted picture. 

You would think that as the colors of the 
design arc thus represented by separate pieces 
of glass, put in one after the other, the result 
would be a sort of mottled appearance, or at least 
that the gradations of hue would be sharp and 
harsh in their effect. But it is not so. The 
pieces arc so small, and the different shades suc- 
ceed each other ao regularly, that when viewed 
fi-om the ordinary distance, the junctions disap- 
pear altogether, and the shades mingle and blend 
together in the softest and most perfect manner. 

The mosaic which the workman was making 
in the, shop where Rollo and Charles went in, 
was a small one, intended to form part of a 
bracelet. Tliere were, however, some 'in tlio 
Eame shop that were quite large. They wei^ 



fraraed like pictures, and were tianging up against 
tbe wall. Indeed, there was nothing but the cir- 
cntnstancc Ihat thoy were in a mosaic shop, to 
denote that they were not piclui-es, beautifully 
painted in oil. One was a land£cai>e ; another 
was a portrait of a. beautiful girl ; another was 
a, basket of fruit and (lowers. 

In some of the churches of Rome, there are 
mosaics of very large size, which are exact and 
Veaiitiful copies of some of the most celebrated 
paintings in the world. Strangeis coming into 
tlic churclies aud looking at thpsc pictures, never 
imagine them to be mosaics, and when they are 
told that they are so, they can scareely believe 
the story. But on examining them very near, or 
in looking at thorn through an opera glass, — f' .- 
Bonictimes you cannot get very near them, — jou 
can easily see the demarcations between the little 
Btones. 

It IB a very curioiis circumstance that the most 
ancient pictures in the churches of Rome and 
Italy are mosaics, and not paintings. Mosaics 
seem to have come lirst in the history of art, and 
paintings followed, in imitation of iJiem. In- 
deed, tlie arranging of different colored -stones in 
a pavement, or in a floor, so as to rejiriiscnt some 
ornamental design, would nntui'ally he the lirst 
attempt lU decoratioa made iii the constructitm 
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of buildings. Then would follow casing tbo 
walls with different colored marbles, arranged in 
pretty waya, and finally the representation of 
men and animals would be attempted. This wc 
find, from an examination of ancient monuments, 
was the actual course of thinj^, and painting in 
oil came in at the cud as an iniltatioti of pictures 
in stone. 

Rollo and Charles were induced to go into the 
mosaic shop by the invitation of the workman, 
whose tabic, as it happened, stood near the door. 
He saw the two boys looking in somewhat wist- 
fully, aa they went by, and he invited them to 
walk in. He saw at once from their appearance 
that they were visitors that had just arrived in 
town, and though he did not expect that they 
would buy any of his mosaics themselves, he 
thought that there might be ladies in their party 
who would come and buy, if he treated the boya 
politely. It was on that account that he invited 
ihcm to come in. And when they had loolccd 
about the establishment as much ae they wished, 
and were ready to go away, he gave them each 
one of his cards, and asked them to give the cards 
to the ladies of their party. 

" Hut there are no ladies of my party," said 
Eollo. 

*' Who ia of your pai'ty ? " asked the workman. 



" Only a jonng gentleman," said Rollo. 

" 0, very well," rejoined the man, "that will 
, do just aa well. He will certainly wish to buy 
jnoBaics, while he is in Rome, for some of the 
young ladiea of his acquaintance." 

"I think that is very doubtful," said Kollo; 
" but nevertheless I will give him the card." 

So Rollo and Charles bade the mosaic man 
good by, and went away. 

They bad been so much interested in vhat 
they had seen ia the mosaic shop, and their atten- 
tion, now that they had left it, was so much occu- 
pied with looking at the dipplay of mosaics and 
cameos which they Paw in the little hIiow cases 
along the street, that Rollo forgot entirely his 
resolve to take an observation, so as not to lose 
his way. The boys w"alked on together until 
they came to a long and straight, though not 
very wide street, whidi was so full of animation 
and bustle, and was bordered, moreover, on each 
side by so many gay-looking shops, that Rollo 
^ Baid he was satisfied it must be one of the princi- 
I pal streets of the town. 

, It was, in fact, the principal street in the town. 
The street is called the Corso. It runs in a 
straight line from the Porto del Popolo, which I 
have already described, into ihe very heart of the 
city. It is near the inner end of this street tliat 
the great region nf ancient inins bcgi 
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RoUo and Cliarlea began to walk alony the 
Corso, looking at tlie shops as they went on. 
They wero obliged, however, to walk in the 
middle of the street, for the Kidewalks, where 
there were any, were bo narrow and irregular as 
to be of very little service. Indeed, almost all 
the pedestrians walked in the middle of the 
ptreet. Now and then a carriage came along, it 
ia true, but the people in that case opened to the 
right and left, and lot it go by. 

After going on for some distance, Charles be- 
gan to look about hira somewhat uneasily. 

"Bolio," said he, "are you sure that we can 
find our way home again?" 

"Oil forgot about the way home," said Rollo ; 
"but never miod ; I can find it easily enough. 
I can inquire. What is the name of the hotel?" 

" I don't know." paid Cliarles, 

"Don't know?" repeated Eollo, in atone of 
surprise. " Don't know the name of the hotel 
where you are lodging?" 

" No," said Charles, " we only came last night, 
and I don't know the name of the hotel at all." 

" Nor of the street that it is in ? " asked Rollo. 

"No," said Charles. 

"Then," said Rollo, in ratber a desponding 
tone, "I liou't know what we shall do." 

Just then a carriage was seen coming along ; 




aiitl liullti and Cliarlea, who had stopped sud- 
deiilj in the middle of the etreet, in theii" surjii-iae 
and alarm, were obliged to ma quick to get out 
of the way. The carriage was a very elegant 
one in red and gold, and there were two elegantly J 
droifsc'd footmen Btandiug behind. 

■'TLat must be a cardinal's carriage,'.' Baid:1 
Hollo, when the carriage had gone by. 

" How do you know ? " asked Charles. 

"Uncle George told me about tiicm," said^ ' 
Eollo. " You see Rome and a]l the country about ' 
here i? under the government of the pope, and;' 
the chief officers of his government are the car- 
dinals ; and nncle George told me that they ridel I 
aliout in elegant carriages, in red and gold, very J 
splendid and gay. We saw one of them, too, 
when we were coming into town." 

Charles watched the carriage a minute or two, 
Qnlil it had gone some distance away, and then 
turning to Rollo again, he said, — 

" And how about finding our wav iiomc afrain, 
Kollo ? " 

" Ah I " said Eollo, " in regard to tliat I don'^l 
Iciiow. We sliall have to fake a carriage when^l 
we want to go home, so we may as well go on' , 
and have our walk out. We- are lost now, and 
we can't be any more lost go where wo will." 

So the boys walked on. Presently they came 
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to a large square, with an immeDse column staud- 
iug ia llie centre of it. This column was so 
similar to tlic little model wbicli Rollo had seen 
at llie Lotel, that he exclaimed at once that it was 
the same. It had a spiral line of sculptures 
winding round and round il, from the base to the 
summit. The figiims, however, were very much 
corroded and worn away, as were indeed all the 
angles and edges of the base, and of the capital 
of the column, by the tooth of time. The col- 
nron had been standing there for eighteen op 
twenty centuries, 

"I saw a model of that very column," said 
Rollo, " in a little room at the hotel. It ia the 
column of Trajan. I'll prove it to you." 

So Rollo asked a gentleman, who was standing 
on the sidewalk witli a Murray's Guide Book in 
his hand, and wiio Rollo knew, by that circum- 
stance, was an English or American visitor, if 
that was not the column of Trnjan. 

" No," said the gentleman ; " it is the column 
of Antonino," 

Rollo looked somewhat abashed at receiving 
this answer, which turned his attempt to yhow oft 
his learning to Charles into a ridiculous failure. 

" I thought it was called the column of Tra- 
jan," said he. 

The gentleman, who, as it happened, was an 
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Englishman, made no reply to tliis observation, 
but quietly took out an opera glass from a case, 
wliich was strapped over bis shoulder, and began 
Btiitlyiiig the sculptures on the column. 

So Rollo and Charles walked away. 

"/ believe the name of it is the column of 
Trajan/' said Rollo, " for I saw the name of it oa j 
the model at the hotel. That man has just comei I 
and he don't know." 

" Are you sure it is the same column ? '' sug- 1 
gested Charles. 

" Yes," said Rollo, " for it was exactly of that J 
shape, and it had the same spiral line of im- 
ages going rouud and round it, and a statue 
on the top. See, how old and venerable it . 
looks I It was built almost two thousand yeara | 
ago." 

" What did they build it for? " asked Charlea. ] 

" Why, I don't know exactly," said Rollo, 
looking a little puzzled ; " for ornament, I sup- ] 
pose." 

" But I don't see much ornament," said Charles, 
"in a big column standing all by itself, and with 
nothing for it to keep up." 

" But it has something to keep up," rejoined i 
BoUo. " Don't you see, there is a statue on thfj jj 
top of it." 

" If that's what it is to keep up," said Charles, 
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" I don't see any sense io making tlie columa bo 
tall as to tiold up tlie statue so high thiit wo 
cau't see it." 

" Nor I," said RoUo, " but they often made tall 
columns, like tliesc, in ancieut times." 

After rambling about a short time longer, the 
boys came to another open space, where tliere 
was a second column very similar in appearance 
to the first, 

" Ah I " said Bollo, " perhaps thig is the column 
of Trajan." 

Rolio was right this time. There are several 
large columns standing among the ruins of Rome, 
and among them are two with spiral lines of 
sculpture around them, which are extremely sim- 
ilar to each other, and it is not at all surprising 
that Rollo was at first deceived by the resem- 
blance between them. 

These columns were built in honor of tlio yic- 
tories of great generals, and the spiral lines of 
Bculptarea were representations of their different 
exploits. The statue upon the top of the column 
was, originally, that of tlie man in whose honor 
the column was erected. But in the case of the 
Roman columns, these original statues have been 
taken down, and replaced by bronze images of 
saints, or of the "Virgin Mary. 

Near the column of Trajan was a large sunken 
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space, in the middle of the square, with a railing 
around it. In the bottom of this sunken space 
was a pavement, which looked very old, and rising 
from it were rows of columns with the tops 
broken oflF. The old pavement was eight or ten 
feet below the level of the street. 

** This must be some old ruin or other," said 
Rollo ; ** a temple perhaps." 
• " Only I do not see,'' said Charles, "why they 
built their temples down so low." 

" Nor do I," said Rollo. 

** But, Rollo," said Charles, " I think it is time 
for us to begin to try to find ouj* way home. I 
don't see how you are going to find the way 
at all." 

. '* If I only knew the name of the hotel, or even 
the name of the street," said Rollo, " I should 
know at once what to do." 
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" And now," said Rollo, " tlio firat thing is to 
End somebody that can speak French or Engliali, 
for us to inquire of." 

"What good will that do?" asked Charles, 
"aa Ion* as we. don't know what to ask them 
for ? " ' 

" True," paid Rollo. " Tiiat'a a real difficulty, 
I wish we juat knew the name of the hotel. At 
any rate, we will walk along until we find a car- 
riage, and I will be thinking what we liad bet 
ter do." 

The boya walked along together. Charlea 
kept silence, so as not to interrupt Rollo in hia 
til inking. 

" All I know," said Rollo, after a short pause, 
"is, that the long, straight street that we came 
through, is the Corso. I have heard of that 
street before. If we could only find our way to 
the Corso, I believe that I could follow it along, 
and at last find the mosaic shop, and so get bock 
to our hotel." 
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" Very well," ?aid Charles, " let us try." 

" Or, we might get into a carriage," said Hollo, ] 
"and direct the coachman which way to drive by 1 
pointing." 

" So we could," said Charlea. " And I should ] 
like that, for i am tired of walking so much." 

" Then we will get a carriage," said Rollo. 
" We will take the lirst one that wc sec. Yoa j 
shall get inside, and I will mount upon the box 1 
with the coachman, and show liira which way logo." M 

"No," said Charles, " we will both get inside,! 
for we can stand up there and point." 

" So we can," aaid Bollo. 

Tlierc are carriages to he found almost every 
where in Ihe elrcets of Rome, especially in the ,| 
neighborhood of the most interesting ruins. It 'i 
was not long before Rollo and Charles came"^* 
in sight of one. The coachman was looking^: 
toward them, and was cracking his whip to at ' 
tract their attention. 

Rollo and Charles walked directly towards the 1 
spot, and Rollo, taking out his watch, and show-' 
ing the coachman what o'clock it was, said, 

" Per hora." 

This was to notify the coachman that he tookj 
the carriage by the hour. 

" Si, signore" said the coachman ; and theilj 
Rollo and Charles got in. 
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The carriage was entirely open, — tlie top be- 
ing turned back, — so that it aiforded au uninter- 
rupted view ID every direction ; and also, by stand- 
ing up and pointJDg forward, the boys could 
easily indicate to the coachman which way they 
wislied him to drive. Rollo, however, in the first 
iuritance, directed him in words to drive to the 
Corso. 

'■ Si, signore," said the coachman ; and so Ue 
drove on. 

The boya sat in the carriage, or stood up to 
look back at the various objects of interest that 
attracted them as they passed. The scenes 
through which the driver took them seemed 
very strange. Every thing in Rome was Btrange 
to them, and their course now lay through a part 
of the city which they had not been in before. 
Their attention was continually attracted firet 
upon this side of the carriage and then upon 
the other, as they rode along ; and they pointed 
out to each other the remarkable objects they 
were passing. 

Tlie driver meanwhile upon his seat drove on, 
entirely indifferent to it all. The scenes that 
were BO new to the boys, were perfectly familiar 
to him. 

He soon entered a region of dark, crooked, 



Bud windiDg alleys, where Rollo said that he and 

Charlca conld never have found their war, if ihey 

I hud undertakea it alone. They frequently passed 

I jiortioiis of old ruins. In some places these 

I ruins consisted of columns standing alone, or iu>- 

ise fragments of broken arches that had fallen 

' down, and now lay neglected upon the ground. In 

other places, the remains of ancient temples stood 

built in with the houses of the street, with mai> 

ket women at their stalls below, forming a strange' 

L and incongruous spectacle of ancient magnifi- 

I cence and splendor, surrounded and overwhelmed 

I with modern poverty and degradation. As the 

I carriage drove through these places, RoUo and 

\ Charles stood up in it, supporting themselves by 

' pressing their knees againat the front seat, and 

holding on to each other. They stood up thus 

partly to be enabled to see better, and partly so 

as to be ready to point out the way as soon as 

they shonld enter the Corso. 

It was not long before they camo to the Corso. 
The coachman then looked round, as if to inqnire 
I of the boys what he was to do next. 

" Go right on," said Rollo ; and so saying, he 

I stood up in the carriage, and pointed forward. 

I The coachman, of course, did not understand the 

words, but the gesture was significant enough, 

I and so he drove on, 

■' Now watch, Charley, sharp," said Rollo ; 
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"and wlien j'oii see the Btrcet tliat you think is 
the ODc where we came into tiic Coi-^o, tell me." 

JSo the boys drove on through llie Corso, 
standing up all the time io the middle of the car- 
riage, and lookiog about tliem in a very eager 
niaunei'. 

They weot on in this way for some time, but 
tliey could not idcutify any of the branch streets 
aslfieoueby which they had come into the Corao. 

" Never mind," said RoUo ; " we will turn off 
into any of these streets, and perhaps we shall 
come upon the hotel. We will take the streets 
that look most like it, and at any rate, we shall 
have a good ride, and sec the city of Rome." 

Eollo acconlingly pointed to a side street 
when ho wished the coachman to turn. The 
coachman said, " Si, sigriore'^ and imnietliately 
went in that direction. As he advanced in the 
now street, the Iwys looked about on all sides to 
see if they could recognize any signs of their ap^ 
proach to their hotel. 

After going on a little way, and seeing nothing 
that looked at all familiar, Rollo made signs to 
the coachman to turn down another street, which 
he thought looked promising. The coachman did 
as he was directed, wondering a little, however, 
at the slrangG demeanor of the boys ; and feel- 
ing somewhat curiou.^ to know where they want- 
ed to go. lie, however, felt comparatively litllo 
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interest in tlio question, after all ; for, as lie ■was 
paid by the lioiir, it was of no cons(;quctice to 
liira wlicrc they directed him to drive. 

Rollo now perceived that Charles began to 
be somewhat anxious in re?>pect to the situation 
they wore in, and go he tried in every way to 
encourage liim, and to amuse his utind. 

"I'll tell you wiiat we will do," eaid Rollo. 

This street that wc are in now aeema to be a 
good long one, and we will drive through the 
whole length of it, and you shall look down all 
the streets that open iuto it on the right hand, 
And 1 will on the left ; and if we see any thing 
that looks like our hotel, we will stop." 

So they rode on, each boy looking- out on hia 
ride, until at length Ihoy came to the end of the 
FIroet, where there was a sort of opening, and a 
r. There was a bridge across the river, and 
an ancient and venerable- looking castle on the 
other side of it. 

Ab," said Rollo, " here is the River Tiber." 
How do you know that that is the name of 
it? "asked Charles. 

Becanse I know it is the Tiber that Rome ia 
boilt upon," replied Rollo, — " the Yellow Tiber, 
as they call it. Don't you see how yellow it is?" 

A» Rollo said thiy, he made signs for the coach- 

ao to turn out to the Eide of the street at the < 



entrance of the bridge, and to atop there. The 
coachman did as he was directed, and then Rollo 
and Charles, still standing Bp in the carriage, 
had a fine view of the bridge and of the river, and 
also of the Castle of St. Angclo beyond. The 
water of the riTcr was quite turbid, and was of 
a yellow color. 

" That's the river," said Rollo, " that Romulua 
and Remna were floated down on, in that little 
ark." 

" What little ark ? " asked Charles. 

" Why, you see," replied Rollo, " when Romu- 
lus and Remus were babies, the story is that 
Homebody wanted to have them killed; but be did 
not like to kill tliem himself with his own hand, 
and therefore ho put them into a sort of basket, 
made of bulrushes, and set them afloat on tills 
river, up above here a little way. So they floated 
down the stream, and came along by here." 

" Under this bridge 7 " asked Charles. 

" Under where this bridge is now," said Rollo ; 
"but of course there was no bridge here then. 
There was no town here then — nothing but fields 
and woods." 

"And what became of the babies?" asked 
Charles. 

"Why, they floated down below here a little 
way," said Rollo, " to a place where there is a 




turn in tbe river; and there the iiasket went 
aslioiT, and was iijeet, and the children crawled 
out on the sand, and began to cry. Pretty soon 
a wolf, who was in the thieket near by, heard the 
crying, and came down to sec what it was." 

" And did he cat them up ? " asked Charles, 

" It was nota he wolf," said RoUo ; " it was a 
slie wolf — an old mother wolf. She thought 
that the children were little wolves, and she came 
to them, and lay down by tlicin, nnrsed them, and 
took care of them, just as if she had been a cat, 
and they had lieen her two kittens." 

"0 Rollo," said Charles, "what a story! I 
don't believe it." 

" Nor I," t:aid Rollo. " Indeed, I don't think any 
body nowadays believes it exactly. But that 
is really the story. You can read it in the his- 
tory of Rome. TIiofc two c'hildron, when they 
grew np, laid the foundations of Rome. I don't 
really believe that the story is true ; but if it is 
true, this is the very place where the basket, with 
the two babies in it, must have drifted along." 

Charles gazed for a few minutes in silence on 
the onrrcnt of turbid water which was shooting 
ewiftly under the bridge, and then said that it 
was time for Ihem to go. 

Yes," said Rollo ; " and we will turn round 
go back, for it is of no use to go over the 
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bridge. I am anre that wedJJ not come oTcr tlio 
river when we set out from the hofel, and so we 
must keep on this side." 

Roll© L-oueluded, however, not to go back the 
same way that lie came ; and so nutking'Ri^s to 
llie coadiraan for this pnrjjose, lie turned into 
another street, and as the carriage drorc along, 
he and Chaclca looked out in every direction for 
iheir hotel ; but no signs of it were to bo seen. 

*■ After going on for some distance, Hollo's at- 
tention was attracted by a sign in English over a 
shop door as follows : — 

KAimFACTTJEE 01 BOKAIT SCABTS. EITQUSE BTOKES. 

"Ah I" he exclaimed, fiuUlcnly, " that is just 
what I wauled to find." And he inuncdialely 
mado a sign for the coachman to stop at the door. 

" What is it ? " asked Charles. 

" It ia a plaee where they make Roman scarfs," 
said Rollo, "and I want to get one for my consin 
Lucy. She luld me to be sure, if I came to 
Rome, to get her a Roman scarf. You can't get 
them in any other place." 

As Eollo said this, he descended from the car- 
riajre, and Charles followed him. 

"They, ppeak English here," said Rollo, as he 
went into the shop, "and bo we shall not have 
any difficulty." 
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Tlie==e Roman acarf^^ are very pretty ornamenta 
for the necks and sboulders of ladies. Tliey are' 1 
made of silk, and are of varioua sizes, some being 
large enough to form a good wide mantle, and | 
others not much wider than a wide rilihon. The | 
central part of the scarf is usually of some iini-' 
form hue. such as black, blue, green, or brown ; - 
and tlie ends are ornamented with stripes of vari- ' 
ous colors, whicli pass across from side to side. 

Bollo wished to get a Ftmali scarf, and the 
ground of it was to be green. This waa in ac- 
cordance with the instructions which Lucy had 
given him. He found great difficulty, however,^ J 
in making the shopman understand what hewant^ 
ed. To all that Rollo said, the shojnnan smiled, 
and said only, " Yea, sir, ye?, sir," and took 
down continually scarfs and aprons of different 
kinds, and showed them to Rollo, to see if any 
of them were what he wanted. 

At last, by pointing to a large one that had 
a green ground, and saying, " Color like that," 
and then to a small one of a different kind, and 
Baying, " Small, like that," the shopman began to » 
understand. 

"Yes, sir," said the shopman; "yes, sir; I' 
nndci-stand. Must one make — make. See!' 

So saying, the shopman opened a door in the Ji 
back side of the shop, and showed Rollo and 4 
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Charles tlie entrance to a room in the rear, 
where the boys had heard before the sound of a 
continual thumpuig, and where now they saw 
several silk loonjs, with girls at work at thcoi, 
■weaving scarfs. 

" Ah, yes," said RoUo. " You mean that you 
can make me one. That will be a good plan, 
Charley," ho added. " Lucy will like it all the 
better if I tell her it was made on purpose for 
her. 

"When ean you have it done?" asked 
Eollo. 

" Yes, air," said the shopman, bowing *and 
smiling ; " yes, sir ; yes, sir." 

" When ? " repeated Rollo. " What time ? " 

"Ah, yes, sir," said the shopman. "The time. 
All time, every time. Yesterday." 

" Yesterday 1 " repeated Rollo, puzzled. 

"To-morrow," said the man, eorrecling him- 
self. He had said yesterday by mistake for to- 
morrow. " To-morrow. To-morrow he will be 
ready — the scarf." 

"What time to-morrow sliall I come ?" asked- 
Kollo. 

" Yes, sir," said the shopman, bowing again, 
and smiling in a very eomplacent manner. " Yea, 
Bir, to-morrow." 

" But what time to-morrow ? " repeated Rollo, 



speaking very diatinctly/onl} emphasizing very 
strongly the word time. " What time ? " 

" 0, every time," said the -man, ; " all time. 
You shall have him every time- to-morrow, be- 
cause you see he will make begin tb« work on 
him this day." 

"Very well," said Eollo, " then I will-coma 
to-morrow, about noon." I'r'.- 

So Rollo and Charles bade the shopman ^Md 
by, and went out of the shop. ■'.''.' 

"la that what they call Bpeaking English ?'"- 
asked Charles. 

■^So it seems," said Rollo. "Sometimes they 
speak a great deal worse than that, and yet call 
it speaking English." 

So Rollo and Charles got into the carriage 
again. Rollo took out his wallet, and made a 
memorandum of the name of the shop where he 
had engaged the aash, and of the street and num- 
ber. The coachman sat quietly npon his seat, 
waiting for Rollo to finish his writing, and expects 
ing then to receive directions where he was to go. 

"If I could only find a commissioner that 
speaks Freneh or English," said Rollo, " I could 
tell himwhat we want, and he could tell the coach- 
man, and in that way we should soon get home." 

" Can't you find one at some hotel 1 " asked 
Charles. 
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"Why, yea," gflid/Hollo. " Wliy did not I 
think of that ? _We'll stop at the Tery first hotel 
we come to. .I'JNet him drive on till he comes 
to one. N,D'^"i'll tell him to go to the Hotel 
d'AmeriquB..': That is the only name of a hotel 
that I kapw." 

Sp'-._Ro1lo pronounced the words "Ilotfc 

d'A'nifeiique " to tho coachman, and the coachman, 

attyiftg, " Si, signore," drove on. In a short time 

, "tV-drew up before the door of the hotel where 

■/Mr. George had stopped first, on arriving ia 

, 'town. A waiter came to the door. 

" Is there a commissioner here who speaks Eng- 
lish or French 1" asked Rollo. 

" Yes, sir," said a man who was standing by 
the side of the door when the carriage stopped, 
and who now came forward. " / speak English." 

"I want you to help us find onr hotel," said 
Rollo. ■' We don't know the name of it. I shall 
know it when I see it ; and so I want you to get 
on the box with the coachman, and direct him to 
drive to one hotel after another, till I see which 
ia the right one." 

"Very well," said the commissioner, "I will 
go. Do you remember any tiling about the hotel, 
— how it was situated." 

" There was a small, open space before it,"Baid 
Rollo, "and a fountain under a tree by the eida 
of it." — 



"It must have been tte Hotel d'Angleterre,"'] 
said the commis^ioDer. 

" Id ^ing iu at the front door, wc went dmcm ] 
one or two steps, instead of up,'' said Rollo. 

" Yes," said the commissioner, " it was the 1 
Hotel d'Angleterre," Then seating himself on [ 
the box by the side of the coachman, he said to 
the latter, addressing him in Italian, — 

"Lo Cauda d'lugleteit-a," which is the Italian 
for Hotel d'Angleterre, or, as we should express i 
it in our language, "The English Hotel." 

The coachman drove on, and iu a few mimitea 
came to the hotel, 

" Yes," said Rollo, as soon as ho come in sight 
of it. " Yes, this is the very place." 

If Rollo had had any doubts of his beinfj rij;;Iit, 
they would have been dispelled by the sight of i 
Mr. George, who was standing at the hotel door 
at the time they arrived. 

" So you come home in a carriage," said Mr. 
George. 

*' Why, we got lost," said Rollo. " I did not * 
take notice of the name of our hotel when i 
vent out, and bo we could not find our wayl 
home again." 

" That's of no consequence," said Mr. George.- 
"I am glad you had sense enough to take a 
commisBioner. Whenever you get Juto any difr J 
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ficulty whatever in a European town, go right to 
a commissioner, and he will help you out." 

So Hollo paid the coachman and the commis- 
sioner, and then he and Charles went into the 
hotel. 
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Chapteb VI. 
The Colibeuu. 

The grandest of all the ruins in Rome, and ' 
perhaps, indeed, of all the rulua In the world, is j 
the Coliseum. 

The Coliseara was built aa a place for the ex- 
hibition of ganiea and spectacles. It was of an 
oval form, with seats rising one above another on 
all sides, and a large arena in the centre. There 
was no roof. The building was so immensely 
large, that it would have been almost impossible 
to have made a roof over it. 

The spectacles which were exhibited in such 
buildings as these were usually combats, either 
of men with men, or of men with wild beasts. 
These were real combats, in which either the men 
or the beasts were actually killed. The thou- 
sands of people that sat upon the seats all around, j 
watched the conflict, while it was going on, with 
intense excitement, and sliouted with ferocious 
joy at the end of it, in lionor of the victors, 

The men that fought in the arena were geaer' 
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ally captives taken in battle, in distant countries, 
and the wild beasts were lions, tigers, and bears, 
that were sent homo from Africa, or from the 
dark forests in the north of Europe. 

The great generals who went out at the head 
of the Roman armies to conquer these distant 
realms and annex them to the empire, sent homo 
these captives and wild beasts. They sent tbem 
for the express purpose of amusing the Roman 
people with them, by making them fight in these 
great amphitheatres. There was such an am- 
phitheatre in or near almost every large town ; 
but the greatest, or at least the most celebrated, 
of all these structures, "was this Coliseum at 
Home. 

Mr. George and Rollo went to the Coliseum in 
a carriage. After passing through almost the 
whole length of the Corso, they passed succes- 
sively tbi'ough sevei-aT crooked and narrow streets, 
and at length emerged into the great region of 
the ruins. On every side were tall columns, 
broken and decayed, and immense arches stand 
ing meaningless and alone, and mounds of ancient 
masonry, with weeds and flowers waving in the 
air on the top of them. There were no houses, 
or scarcely any, in this port of the city, but only 
grassy slopes with old walls appearing Jiere and 
there among them ; and in some places endoaed 



fields and gardens, with corn, aud beans, and 
garden vegetables of every kind, growing at the 
base of tlie majestic ruins. 

Tlio carriage stopped at one end of the Coli- 
seum, where there waa a passage way leading 
through stupendous arches into the interior. 

They dismissed the carriage, RoUo having first 
paid the coachman the fare. They then, after gaz- 
ing upward a moment at the vast pile of arches 
upon arches, towering above them, advanced 
towards the openings, in oi-der to go in. 

There was a soldier wilh a musket in his 
hands, bayonet set, walking to and fro at the en- 
trance. He, however, said nothing to Mr. 
George and Kollo ; and so, passing by hira, they 
wont in. 

Tliey passed in under immense arches of the 
most massive masonry, and between the great 
piers built to sustain the arches, until they reached 
the arena. Tiiere was a broad gravel walk pass- 
ing across the arena from end to end, and an- 
other leading around the circumference of it. 
The rest of the surface was covered with grass, 
smooth and green. 

The form of the arena was oval, as has already 
been said, and on every side there ascended the 
sloping tiers, rising one above another to a vast 
height, on which the scats for the spectators had 
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been placed. Mr. George and Rollo advanced 
along the central walk, and looked arouad them, 
surveying the Bcene, — their minds filled with 
emotions of wonder and awe. 

"What a monstrous place it was!" said 
Rollo. 

" It was, indeed," said Mr. George. 

"Is it here where the men fought with tha 
lions and the tigers?" asked Rollo, pointing 
aroutid him over the arena. 

" Yes," said Mr. George. 

" And up there, all around were the seats of 
tiie sp'«tatoi's, I suppose," said Rollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George, " on those slopes," 

You must know that the seats, and all the in- 
side finish of the Coliseura, were originally of 
marble, and people have stripped it all away, and 
left nothing but the naked masonry ; and even 
that is all now going to ruin. 

" What did they Ptrip the marble off for ? " 
asked Rollo. 

" To build their ho-isea and palaces with," re^ 
plied Mr. George. " Half of the modern palaces 
of Rome are built of stone and marble plundered 
from the ancient ruins." 

" O, uncle George ! " exclaimed Rollo. 
Come out here where we can sif'- down," said 
Mr. George, "and Til tell yon all about it." 
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So easing, Ur. George led the intr, and RoIIo 
followed to one ^de of ibe arena, where ther 
could sit down on a large, flat ^tone. which seemed 
to have been an ancient step. They were over- 
shadowed where they sat by piers aud arches, and 
by Ihc mas^ea of weeds aud shrubbery that were 
growing on the inoaldering sanmiits of them, and 
waring in the wind. 

In the centre of the arena wtta a large cross, 
with a sort of platform around it, and steps to 
go up. And all around ihe arena, on the sides, 
at equal distances, there extended a range of lit- 
tle chapels, with crucifixes and other Catholic 
symbols. 

The arena of the Coliseum was kept in very 
neat order. For a wonder, there were no beg- 
gars to be seen, but instead of them thero wei-e 
various parties of well-dressed visitors walking 
about the paths, or sitting on the massive slono 
fragments which lay under the ruined arches. 

High up above these arches, tlie sloping plat- 
forms, on which the seats formerly were placed, 
were to be seen rising one above another, tier i 
after tier, to a great height, with the ruins of gol- t 
ieries, corridors, and vaulted passage ways pass* 
ing around among them. The upper surfaces of 
all these ruins were covei-ed with grass and 
shrubbery. 
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" What has become of all the seats, uncle 
George ? " said Rollo. 

" Wliy, the seats, I suppose, were made of mar- 
Lie," replied Mr. George, " or eorae other valua- 
Ijle material, and bo all the stones Lave been 
taken away." 

Presently Rollo saw a party of viators coming 
into view far up among tlie upper stories of the 
ruina. 

" Look, uncle George I Look ! " said he ; " there 
are some people away up tlierc, aa liigli as the 
third or fourth story. How do you suppose 
they got up there 7 Couldn't you and I go ? " 

" I presume so," said Mr. George. " I suppose 
tliat, in tho way of climbing, you and I can go 
as high as most people." 

While Mr. George was saying this, Rollo Tvas 
adjusting his opera glass to his eyes, in order to 
take a nearer view of the party among the 
ruins. 

" There are four of them," said he. " I see a 
gentleman, and two ladies, and a little girl. 
They seem to be gathering something." 

"Plants, perhaps,"' said Mr. George, "and 
flowers," 

" Plants ! " said Rollo, contemptuously ; " 1 
don't believe that any thing grows out of Buch 
old stones and mortar but weeds." 



" We call such things weeds," said Mr. George, 
" when they grow in the gardens or fields, and 
are in the way ; but when they grow in wild 
places where they belong, they are plants and 
flowers." 

" The gentleman is gathering them from higli 
places all around him," said RoUo, "and is giv- 
ing tliem to the ladies, and they are putting them 
in between the leaves of a book." 

" They are going to carry them away as Bon- 
venirs of the Coliseum, I suppose," said Mr. 
George. 

" The gill has got a white stone in her hand," 
said Kollo. 

" Perhaps it is a piece of marble that she lias 
picked up," said Mr, George. 

" Now she has thrown down her white stone," 
said Rollo, " and has begun to gather flowers." 

"There is an immense number of plants that 
grow in and upon the Coliseum," said Mr. George. 
" A botanist once made a complete collection of 
them. How many species do you think he 
found ? " 

" Twenty," said Rollo. 

" Guess again," said Mr. George. 

"Fifteen," said Rollo. 

" 0, you must guess more, not less," said Mr. 
George. 
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" Thirty," said RoUo. 

" More," said Mr. George. 

" Forty," said Rollo. 

"Add one cipher to it," said Mr. George, 
"and then you will be pretty near riglit." 

*' What 1 four hundred ? '' exclaimed Bollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George. " A botanist made 
a catalogue of four hundred and twenty plants, 
all growing on the niiiis of tliis single building," 

" 0, uncle George ! " said Rollo ; " I don't 
think that can possibly be. I mean to see." 

So saying, Rollo laid the opera glass down 
upon the seat where he had been sitting, and be- 
gan to examine the masses of old ruined mason- 
ry near him, with a view of seeing how many 
different kinds of plants he ^ould find. 

"Must I count every thing, uncle George?" 
said Rollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George, " every thing tLat 
is a plant. Every different kind of sprig, or 
little weed, that you can find — mosses, lichens, 
and all," 

Rollo began to count. He very soon got up 
to twenty, and so he came to the conclusion that 
the guide book — which was the authority on 
whicli Mr. George had stated the number of 
plants found upon the ruins — was right. 

While Rollo was thus engaged, Mr, George 
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hud icr^uiiitiiJ quit;Uj in his seat, and had occu- 
pied himself with studying the guide book. 

"Uncle George," said Rollo, when he came 
back, "I give it up. I have no doubt that there | 
are hundi'eda of plants in all, growiug on these j 
ruins." 

" Yes," said Mr. George ; " whatever is stated 
in this book is very apt to prove true." 

" What else did you read about, uncle George," 
Eaid Rollo, " while I was counting the plants? " 

" 1 read," said Mr. George, " that the Coliscam ' 
was begun about A. D. 72, by one of the Komaa I 
empeiors." 

" Then it is almost eighteen hundred jeara 
old," said Rollo. 

"Yes," said Mr. George; "and when it was 
first opened after it was finished, thoy had a sort 
of inauguration of it, with great celebrations, 
that continued one hundred days." 

" That is over three months," said Rollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George ; " it wap a very long 
celebration. During tliis time about five thou- 
sand wild beasts were killed in the combats ia ., 
the arena." 

" This very arena right before us ? " said 1 
Rollo. 

"Yes," said Mr. George. 

On hearing this, Rollo looked upon the area*. J 



vith renewed interest and pleasure. He en- 
deavored to picture to liiinaelf the lions, and 
tigers, and leopards, and oilier ferocious wild 
beasts, growling, snarling, and tumbling over 
each other there, in the desperate combats which 
they waged among themselves, or with the men 
Bent in to fight with them. 

" It continued to be used for such fights," add- 
ed Mr. George, " for four hundred jeara ; and 
during this time a great many Christians were 
Bent in to be devoured by wild beasts, for the 
entertainment of the populace. 

"After a while," continued Mr. George, "the 
Itoman empire became Christian ; and then the 
government put a atop to all these savage 
game?." 

"And what did they do with the Coliseum 
then ? " asked Rollo. 

" They did not know what to do with it for a 
time," said Mr. George ; " but at last, when wara 
broke out, and Rome was besieged, they tried to 
turn it into a fortress." 

"I should think it would make an excellent 
fortress," said Rollo, "only there are no port- 
holes for the cannon." 

" Ah! but they had no cannon in tho?c days," 
said Mr. George. "They had only bows and 
arrows, epeare, javelins, and such sort of weapon^ 
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BO that thej did not require any port-holes. 
The men could shoot their weapons from the top 
of the wall." 

In further conversation on the subject of the 
Coliseum, Mr. George explained to Kollo how, 
in process of time, Rome wae taken by the bar- 
barians, and E great portion of tlie Coliseum was 
destroyed ; and then, afterwards, when peace was 
restored, fiow the govcrument, instead of repair- 
ing the building, pulled it to pieces still more, 
in order to get marble, and hewn stone, and 
sculptured columns, to build palaces with ; and 
how, at a later period, there was a plan formed 
for converting the vast structure into a manufac- 
tory ; and how, in connection with this plan, im- 
mense Dumbera of shops were fitted up in the ar- 
cades and arches below, — and bow the plan final- 
ly failed, after having cost the pope who undertook 
it ever so many thousand Roman dollars ; Iiow, 
after this, it remained for many centuries wholly 
neglected, and the stones, falling in from above, 
together with the broken bricks and mortar, 
formed on the arena below, and all around the 
walls outside, immense heaps of rubbish ; and 
finally, how, about one hundred years ago, people 
began to take an interest in the ruins, and to 
wish to clear away the rubbish, and to prop up and 
preserve what remained of the walls and arches. 
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" It was the French that cleared away the 
rubbish at last," eaid Mr. George, " aod put the 
riiinsin order." 

" The French 1 " repeated Rollo ; " liow cams 
the French lierc ? " 

"I don't know," said Mr. George. "The 
French are every where. And wherever they 
go, they always take with their armies a corps at 
philosopherB, artists, and men of science, who 
look lip every thing that is cnrioua, and put it in 
order, and preserve it if they can." 

"Then 1 am glad they came here," said 
Rollo. 

Here Mr. George shut hiB book, and rose from 
his seat, saying, as he did so, — 

"The Cohseum \s so lai^e that it covers six 
acres of ground." 

" Six acres? " repeated Rollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George. "It is six Imndred 
and twenty feet long. That is monstrous for such 
a building ; but then the steamship Great Eastern 
is about a liuiidred feet longer." 

"Then the Great Eastern is bigger than the 
Coliseum." 

" She is longer," said Mr. George, " but she ia 
not so wide nor so high." 

"And which, all things considered, is the 
greatest wort, do you think? " asked Rollo. ^ 
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"The Coliseum may liare cost ihe most lalmr," 
said Mr. George, " bat the Great KastcrD is &r 
above it, in mv opinion, in eTcrv eleiDent of r«al 
greatness. Tlie Colisenm is a most wonderful 
Btructofe, no doubt; but the building of an iron 
ship like the Great Eastern, to be propelled by 
lit all tlie storms and tempests of the 
Ocean, to the remotest eornera of the earlli, with 
ten tlionsand tons of mcrchandi^ oq boaid, oc 
te« thousand raeu, is, in my opinion, much the 
greatest e.'iploit." 

"At any rate," said Bollo, "the Coliseum 
makes the finest min." 

"I am not certain of that, even," said Mr. 
Gcoi-ge. " Suppose that llie Great Eastern were 
to be drawn up upon the shore somewhere near 
Ixtndon. and he abandoned there ; and that then 
the whole world should relapse into barbarism, 
and remain so for a thousand years, and after- 
wards there should come a revival of science and 
civilization, and people should come here to see 
the ruius of the Coliseum, and go to London to 
see Ihose of the great ship, I think they would 
consider the ship the gi-eater wonder of the two." 

" I think they would," said RoUo, " if they 
nnderstood it all as well." 

"They could not be easily made to believe, I 
' said Mr. George, " that such an in^ j 



menso alructure, all of iron, could have been 
made, and lauuched, and theu uavigated all over 
the world just by the power of llie maze of iron 
beams and wheels, and machinery, which they 
would see in ruins in the hold." 

" Uncle George," said Kollo, " what curious 
bricks the Romans used I " 

So saying, Rollo pointed to the bricks in a 
tnaas of masonry near where they were standing. 
These bricke, like all thoae that were used in the 
construction of the building, were very flat. 
They were a grcsit deal longer and a great deal 
wider than our brivks, and were yet not much 
more than half as Ihick, This gave them a very 
thin and flat appearance. Instead of being rod, 
too, Ihey were of a yellow color. 

Thepe bricks had not originally been used for 
ontside worka, but only for filling in the solid 
parts of tho walls, and for forming the arches. 
But the stones with which the brick masonry had 
been covered and concealed having been removed, 
the bricks were of course in many places brought 
to view. 

After looking about for some time, Rollo found 
a bi-ick with two letters stamped upon it. It was 
evident that the letters hfid been stamped upon 
the clay in the making of the brick, while it 
yet soft. The letters were P. D. 
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" Look, uucle George 1 " said RoIIo ; " look at 
Uiose letters 1 What do you suppose tliey 
mean 7 " 

" That is veiy curious," said Mr, Geoi^ ; 
and so sayiug he proceeded to examiae the letters 
very closely. 

" Thcj- were evidently stamped upon the brick," 
he said, " when it was soft. Perhaps they are 
the iuitials of the inaker'ij Dame," 

" 1 mean to look and see if all the bricks aro 
stamped so," said Hollo. 

So RolIo began lo examine the other bricka" 
wherever he could Bnd any which had a side ex- 
posed to view ; but though ho found some which 
contained Ihe letters, there were many othera 
where no letters were to he seen. 

"Perhaps the letlers arc on the uudcr side," 
said Rollo. " I meau to get a st<>nc and knock 
up some of the bricks, if I can, and see." 

" No," said Mr. George ; " that won't do." 

"Yes, uncle George," said Rollo; "I want to 
eee very much. And besides, I want to get a 
piece of a hrick with the letters on it, to carry 
home as a specimen." 

" A specimen of what ? " asked Mr. George. 

" A specimen of the Coliseum," said Rollo. 

"No," said Mr. George; '"I doc't think tliat 
will do. They don't want to have tho Colt- 
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seuin kuocked to pieces, aud carried off any 
more." 

" Wlio don't?" asked Rollo. 

" Tlic govornmeat," said Mr. George ; " the 
pope," 

" But it's very hard," aaid Rollo, " if the popes, 
after plaudering llie ColiseuDi theraselves for hun- 
dreds of years, and carrying off all the beautiful 
marbles, and columns, and statues, to build their 
palaces with, can't let an American boy like mo 
take away a little bit of a brick to put into my 
museum for a specimen." 

Mr, George laughed and walked on. Rollo, 
who never persieted in desiring to do any thing 
wliieh his uncle disapproved of, quietly followed 
him. 

" Uucle George," said Rollo, '■ how do you sup- 
pose we can get up into the upper part, among 
the tiers of seats 7 " 

" I think there must be a staircase somewhere," 
said Mr. George. " We will ramble about, and 
see if we do not find one." 

So they walked on. They went soraetimea 
along the margin of the arena, and then at other 
times they turned in under immense openings in 
masonry, and walked along the vaulted corridors, 
which were built in the thickness of the walls. 
There were several of these corridors side J 
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eide, eact going entirely round the arena. They 
were Eormonnted by sUipendous archca, which 
were built to sustain the upper portions of the 
building, which contained tLe seats for the spec- 
tators, and the pa^^ages on the upper floors lead- 
ing to them. 

After rambling on through and among the 
corridors for some time, Mr. George and Rollo, 
on emerging again into the arena, came to a 
wooden gate at the fool of a broad flight of 
stone steps, wliich seemed to lead np into die 
higher stories of the ruin. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Rollo, as soon as he saw 
tliia gateway and the Sight of steps beyond it, 
"ihia is the gate that leads up to the upper 
tiers." 

" Yes," replied Mr. George, " only it is shut 
and locked." 

KoUo went to the gale and took hold of it, 
but found, as ilr. George had said, that it was 
locked. 

"But here comes the custodian," said Mr. 



Rollo looked, and saw a man coming along the 
side of the arena with a key in hia hand. When ^, 
the man cirao near, he looked at Mr. George and 
Rollo, and also at the door, and then asked a 
question in Italian. 
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" Si, signore,^^ said Mr. George. 

So the man advanced and unlocked the door. 
As soon as he had unlocked it, and Mr. George 
and Rollo had passed through, he looked towards 
them again, and asked another question. 

" JSTo, signorCj^' said Mr. George. 

Mr. George and Rollo then began to go up 
the stairs, while the man, having locked the 
door after them, went away. 
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Chaptbh VII. 
TflE Gladiator. 

" How did yon know what it was that that 
man asked you? " asked Kollo. 

"I knew fi'oni tlie circumstances of the case," 
replied Mr. George. "' Tlie first question I 
knew must be whether we wished to go up ; 
and the second, whether we wished him to go 
■with us." 

"What do you suppose they keep the gata 
locked for? " asked Rollo. 

" So as to make us pay when we come down," 
said Mr. George. 

" Do you suppose they mean to make as pay 1 " 
asked Eollo. 

"Tliey will not make us, exactly," said Mr. 
George; "but they will expect something, no 
doubt. There may be another reason, however, 
why they keep the gate locked ; and that is, 
to prevent children and stragglcrg from going 
np, where they might fall and break their necks 
Q.t aome of the esfoaed and dangerous places." 



" Do you suppose that there ai'e dangerous 
places lip here? " asked Rollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George ; " I suppose there 
are a great many ; and 1 advise you to be very 
careful where yon go." 

The flight of stairs where Mr. George and 
Eollo were ascending was very broad ; and it 
was formed of tlie long, flat bricks, such as Rollo 
]iad observed below. The bricks were placed 
edgewise. 

"I suppose that these steps were covered with 
slabs of marble, in old times," said Rollo. 

"Probably," said Mr. George ; "either with 
marble, or some other harder stone." 

After ascending some distance, Rollo, who 
went forward, came out upon the landing wliieli 
led to a range of corridors in the second story, 
&a it were. Tliere were several of these corri- 
dors, running side by side, all along the building. 
On one side, you could pass through arches, aud 
come out to the platforms where the seats had 
originally been arranged, and where you could 
look down upon the arena. The seats tJionisolvea 
were all gone, and in their places nothing was 
left but sloping platforms, all gone to ruin, and 
covered now with grass, and weeds, and tall 
bramble busJies. On the other side, you could 
go out to the outer wall,' ^^^d look dO] 
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ihroo^ immense arched openings, to the groand 
below. 

" Take care, Sollo," eaid Mr. George ; " don't 
go too near." 

" You may go as near as you tbink it is fafe," 
said Rollo, " and I will keep back an incli from 
where you go." 

"Thai's right," said Mr. George, "There is 
great pleasure and satisfaction in going into dan- 
gerous places with such a sensible boy as you," 

After rambling about among the arches and 
cori'idora of the second story for some time, Mr. 
George and Rollo mounted to a story above. 
They found ruins of staircases in great numbers, 
BO that there were a great many different places 
where they could go up. Mr. George allowed 
Rollo to go about wherever he pleased, knowing 
that be would keep at a safe distance from all 
places where there was danger of falling. 

From time to time, they met other parties of 
visitors rambling about llie ruins. If these per- 
sona were Frcncli or German, they generally 
bowed to Rollo and Mr. George as they passed, 
and greeted them with a pleasant smile, as if of 
recognition. If, on the otiier liand, tbey wei-e 
English, thoy passed directly by, looking straight 
forward, as if tbey did not see tbem at all. 
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Whenever Rolln came to a new Btaircaee, be 
wished to ascend it, being seeniiiigly .desirous of 
getting up 33 high as he coiikl. Mr. George 
made no ohjoction to this. ludccd, lie nlioweci 
Rollo to clioose the way, and lf> j^o where he 
pleased. He liimself followed, walking slowly, 
in a musing manner, filled, apparently, with won- 
dering admiration, and contemplating the stupen- 
dous magnitnde of the rnin. 

" Uncle Gooige," said Rollo, " if I had my 
pressing book liore, I would gather some of these 
plants and press them, to carry home." 

Mr. George did not an.*wcr. He was stand- 
ing in an advanced position, wiiere ho had an 
uninterrupted survey of the whole interior of the 
Coliseum ; and he was endeavoring to picture to 
his imagination the scene which must have been 
presented to view when the vast amphitheatre 
was filled with spectators. 

■■If I had expected to find so many plants 
growing on the ruina of a building, I rthould have 
brought it," said Rollo. 

The pressing book which Rollo referred to, 
wa3 one made expressly for the purpose of press- 
ing flowers, Tlie leaves of it were oF blotting 
paper. 

Hollo was half inclined to aak Mr. George to 
put some specimens into the Guide Book ; but 
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did not ask him, tx-causc he knew that Mr. 
George did not Hke to have dried plants in the 
Guide Book. Such siKciruGiis helween the leavea 
of a book interfere veiy much with the conven- 
ience of nsing it, by dropping out when you opea 
the book, or impeding the turning of the leaves, 

■' But I mean to come again," continued Kollo, 
" and bring my pressing book, and thou I can get 
as many specimens aa I please. Wouldn't you, 
uncle George?" 

•' Wouldn't you what ? " said Mr. George. 
Mr. George had beeu paying very little atten- 
tion to what RoUo had been saying. 

" Come Dgaiu some day," said Rollo, "and 
bving my pressing book, so as to collect speci- 
mens of Forae of these little plants." 

'■Yes," said Mr. George, "that will be an excel- 
lent plan. And I wish, while you are doing it, 
you would gather some for me. And if yoii wish 
foreome now, I can let you put them in the Guide 
Book." 

" No, I thank you," said Rollo. " I will wait 
till I come again." 

The height of the outer walls of the Coliseum' 
is over a hundred and fifty foet, which would he \ 
the height of a house fifteen stories high. There; 
are not many church steeples higher than that. 

If, therefore, you conceive of an oval-shaped 
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field eix acres in extent, with a massive wall one 
hundred and fifty feet liigh, aiid divided into four 
immeuse stories, surrounding it, and from the 
top of this wall ranges of seats, with passages 
between them, sloping in towards the centre, 
leaving about an acre of open and level space in 
tlie centre for the arena, the whole finished in the 
most magnificent and gorgeous manner, with col- 
umns, statues, sculptured ornaments, and all the 
seats, and walls, and staircases, and corridors, and 
vestibules, and tribunes, and pavilions for musi- 
cians, and seats for judges, designed and arranged 
in llie highest style of architectural beauty, and 
encased and adorned with variegated marbles of 
the most gorgeous description, — if, I say, you 
can conceive of all this, you will have some faint 
idea of what the Coliseum must have been in the 
days of its glory- 
Mr, George and Rollo continued to ascend the 
different staircases which they met with in their 
wanderings, until at length they bad reached a 
great elevation ; and yet so immense was the ex- 
tent of the interior of the edifice, that they were 
not at all too high to see the arena to advantage. 
Here Rollo crept out upon one of the sloping 
platforms, where there had formerly been seats 
for spectators, and calling to Mr, Georgo to fol- 
loYf him, bo sat down upon a great square sto^ 



which seemed to liave formed a part of the an- 
cieDt foundation of tbe seals^ 

" Come, uncle George," said Rollo, " let us sit 
down here a few minutes, and make believe that 
the games are going on, and that we are the 
spectatorB." 

" Yes," said Mr. George, " we will. In that 
way we can get a better idea of what the Coli- 
fieiim was." 

" I wit-h we could bring it all back again," 
said Rollo, "just as it was in old times, by some 
sort of magic." 

" We must do it by the magic of imagiDation," 
said Mr. George. 

"Only," continued Rollo, "the things that they 
did down in the arena were so dreadful that we 
could not bear to look at them." 

" True," said Mr. George. " The spectacles 
must have been very dreadful, indeed." 

" Such as when the lions and tigers came out 
to tear and devour the poor Christians," said 
Rollo. 

" Yes," said Mr. George ; " but generally, I 
suppose, when wild beasts and men were brought 
out together on the arena, it was the beasts that 
were killed, and not the men. It was a combat, 
and I suppose that the men were usually victori- 
ous. It was the spectacle of tlie fury of the 



combat, and of the bravery which the men dis- 
played, and of the terriljle dacjger that they wore 
often exposed to, that so excited and pleased the 
spectators." 

"I should not have thought that they could 
have found any men that would have been willing 
to fight the beasts," said Rollo. 

•'Perhaps the men were not willing," replied 
Mr. George, " but were compelled to light tlicin. 
Indeed, I suppose that they were generally pi-is- 
onei-s of war or criminals. Tlie generab nsed 
to bring home a great many prisoners of war 
from the different countries that thoy conquered, 
and these men were trained in Rome, and in 
other great cities, to figlit on the arena, either 
with wild beasts, or with one another. Thty 
were called gladiators. There ia a statue of one, 
wounded and dying, somewhere here in Rome." 

" I should like to see it," said Rollo. 

" We shall see it, undoubtedly," said Mr. 
George, " It is one of the most celebrated stat- 
ues in the world. It is called the Dying Gladia- 
tor. I presume the sculptor of it made it from 
his recollections of the posture and c.\prcs!<ion of 
face which were witnessed in the case of real 
gladiators in the arena, when they had been 
mortally wounded, and were sinking down to 
die." 
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■** Wec»l«ii!y must see it," said Rollo. 

" We certainly will," rejoined Mr. George. 
"It is celebrated ail over the world. Byron ( 
wrote a very fiue stauza describing it." 

" Whal was the stanza ? " asked Rollo. 

"I don't remember it all," said Mr. George. 
"It was Boroething about Lis sinking down upon 
the ground, leaning upon his hand, and the ( 
preseioo of his face showed, though he yielded to 
death, he cunqnered and triumphed over the paip^ 
Then there is something alx)ut liis wife and chil; ■ 
drcn, far away in Dacia, his native land, where } 
he had beeu captured in fighting to protect them, 
and brought to Rome to fight and die in the Coli* 
eeum, to make amusement for the Roman pop- 
ulace." 

"I wish you could remember'the lines them- 
selves," said Rollo. 

"Perhaps I can find them in the Guide Book," 
Baid Mr. George. 

So saying, Mr, George opened the Guide 
Book, and turned to the index. 

"I believe," said he, "that the statue of the 
Dying Gladiator is in the Capitol," 

"We have not been there yet, have we?" 
asked Rollo. 

" Yes," replied Mr. George ; " we went there 
the first day, to get a view from the cupola qq 



the sammit. But there is a luuseuni of sculptures 
and statues there wliicli we have not eeen yet. 
YouBce tbe Capitol HiU was in ancient times oiie 
of the most important public places in Rome, and 
when the city waa destroyed, immense numbers 
of statues, and inscribed marbles, and beautiful 
sculptured ornaments were buried up there in the 
rubbish and ruins. When, finally, they were dug 
out, new buildings were erected on the spot, and 
all the objects that were found there were ar- 
ranged in a museum. Ah ! here it is," he added. 
" I have found the lines." 

So Mr. George read the lines ae follows, 
read them in a slow and solemn manner. 

*' I see before me the gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand; his manlj brow 
Coasenta to death, but coaquers agDo; ; 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low; 
And through his side the lost drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gaeh, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the fiiiit of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena s-iins around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch whl 

" He hoard it, but he heeded not ; hia eyea 



It where hia rude hut by the Danobe lay, 

lere were his young barbarians all at play ; 

lere waa their Dacianmolher — he, (heir, wre, 

ilcher^ to make a Roman holiday. 

1 thia rushed »i(h hU blood. Shall he eipire, 

id unavenged ? Ariie, ye Qolhs. and glut your i 
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"The GotLs did arise and glut their ire," said 
Mr. George, after he had tiiiished reciting the 
line?, '■ for they were in great measure tlie authors 
of all this ruin aud destructiou." 

After sitting nearly half an hour in this place, 
Mr. George rose, and, Kollo following him, went 
back into the corridors again. They rambled 
along the corridors, and mounted the staircases 
to higher and higher points, until they had as- 
cended as far as they could go. In thoie up- 
per regions of the ruin RoUo bad a good op- 
portunity to procure specimens of marble and of 
stamped bricks, for in various places there, he 
found immense stores of bricks and marble, and 
other rubbish, jnled up in square heaps under 
arches, or in great recesses among the ruiiis. 
Rollo selected some of the bricks which had 
stamps upon them, and then, with a piece of mar- 
ble for a hammer, he contrived to break away 
all of the brick except the part which contained 
Ihe stamp, and thus procured specimens of a con- 
venient form for carrying. These specimens he 
wrapped separately in pieces of newspaper, and 
put them in his pockets. 

At length Mr. George said it was time for them 
to go home ; ao they began to descend. They 
went down by different passages and staircases 
from those which they had taken in coming np ; 
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but they came otilut last at the same f^atewny. 
The cuatodiao was just uuloeking the gate when 
Ihcy arrived, in order lo admit auolhcr party. 
Mr. George gave him a couple of pauls, and then 
lie and lloilo set out to go home. 

Their way led tliem over the ancient site of 
the Roman Formn, which presented to's^iew on 
every side, as they passed, broken columns and 
3-uined ai'ches, with the mouldering remains of 
ancient foundations, cropping out here and there 
amid grassy slopes and mounds. 

" Uncle George," said Hollo, as they walked 
along, " we are going directly by the Capitol 
Hill aa we go home. Let us go in now and seo 
tlie Dying Gladiator." 

'■ Very well," said Mr. George, " we will." 

Accordingly, when they reached the base of 
the hill, they turned to go up, Tiicrc was a 
broad and steep paved ascent leading up the hill, 
somewhat like a road, onlj' it wan too steep for a 
carriage. Indeed, there were little steps at short 
intervals, with a sloping pavement between them. 
You see this ascent in the engraving. It is in 
Die centre of the view. There are statues of 
lions at the foot of it, with water spouting from 
their mouths. At the top are larger statues of 
horses, standing on lofty pedestals, with men by 
the side of them, holding them by the bridlee. 
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These are ancient statues. They were found 
buried up in rubbish in an obscure quarter of 
Eome, about two hundred years ago. Beyond, 
yon see otSier groups of colossal statuary raised 
on lofty pedestals ia varioua parts of the great 
square which forms the summit of the hill. 

On the left you see a churcli, standing in a very 
higli position, with a still steeper ascent than the 
one I have been describing, leading up to it. On 
the rigiit is a winding road for carriages, which 
leads up, by a tolerably gentle ascent, to the 
great square. 

The great square is surrounded with vast pal- 
aces, almost all of which are filled with paintings, 
statuary, sculptures, and other treasures of an- 
cient and modern art. Mr, George and Rollo 
turned to the left after they had ascended into 
the square, and entered a door over which was an 
inscription denoting that it led to the museum of 
sculptures and statues. After ascending one or 
two staircases, they came to the entrance of a 
suit of apartments in which the statuary was 
contained. There was a public functionary, 
dressed somewhat like a soldier, standing senti- 
nel at the door. He, however, readily allowed 
Mr. George and Rollo to pass in. There were 
various other parties of visitors going in at the 
same time. 



Mr. Georgo and Rollo walked through one 
loDg room after another, with rows of statues, 
aod busts, and other works of ancient sculpture 
on each side. Those marbles were almost all 
more or less chipped and broken, or otherwise 
greatly dclaced by the hard visage to which thej 
had been subjected. 

" Uncle George," said Rollo, as they walked 
along, '■ how came all their ears and noses broken 
off in this way? " 

" Why, all these things were dug out from 
hca[i3 of stones aud rubbish," said Mr. George, 
"a few hundred years ago. For nearly a thou- 
sand years before that time, they wore regarded 
as of no more value than so many old bricks. 

'' Here's a gentleman coming," added Mr. 
George, interrupting himself, "who looks as if 
he could speak French. 1 mean to ask him 
■where the hall of the Dying Gladiator is." 

Accordingly, when the gentleman came ap, 
Mr, George, accosting him in French, asked 
liim the question, and the gentleman, reply- 
ing in French, gave the information in a very 
polite manner. It was a little farther on, he said. 

" Is tlicre a special hall for the Dying Gladia- 
tor? " asked Rollo. 

" No," said Mr. George, " not for the Dying 
Gladiator alone. But many of t!ie halls in these 
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museums are named iVom tlie most tfMimicd 
Bluluc tliat tLcro in in tbem. Aud i knew ilia 
,he I'ooin where tlie Dying GladiaLor is pluLCi 
was called by that name." 

So tbcy walked on, and presently tliey came 
to the room. There were a great mnuy large 
statues in it ; Int among lliem it was very easy la 
recognize at once Ihe one which they had come 
to see, both on account of the conspicuous situa 
tiori in which it was placed, and also from itj 
'onn. Here is a representation of it. 
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Mr. George and Rolio both looked upon the 
fitatne for a few minutes in silence. 

" Yea," said Rollo, at length, " yea, I see. He 
is dying. He is sinking gradually down." 

" Do you see the wound in his side ? " asked 
Mr. George. 

" Yes," replied Rollo, " and the drops of blood 
coining out." 

" He has dropped Lis sword," said Mr, George. 
" It is lying there near his hand." 

" What a short sword ! " said Rollo. " There 
are some other things lying on the ground be- 
neath him, but I do not know what tliey are." 

" Nor I," said Mr. George. " One of tliein 
seems to be a sort of trumpet. People think 
from that that. this man was a herald." 

"But I thought he was a gladiator," said 
Bollo. 

" They call him a gladiator," replied Mr. 
George, " but nobody really knows what the statue 
. was originally intended for. You see it was dug 
up out of a heap of rubbish, just as almost all 
these statues were, and people have to guess what 
they were intended for. This statue was dug up 
in a garden — a garden belonging to an ancient 
Roniun villa." 

" What does that cord around his neck mean ? " 
asked Rollo. 
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"Tiiey lliink it means that the maa was ; 
Gaul. Tbe Gauls used to wear such cords, t 
believe." 

" I tbought he was a Dacian," said RoUo. 

"I suppose it is uncertain wlio he was," re- 
plied Mr. Goovge ; "but look at bis face. See 
the expression of it. It is an expression of min- 
gled suffering and rage, and yet he looks as if he 
were so far gone as to begin to be unconscious of 
every tbing around him." 

"Yes," said Eollo ; " he docs not seem to no- 
tice us at all," 

"111 that," said Mr. George, "is shown the 
great skill of the sculptor, to express such differ- 
ent, and, 'as one would think, almost eonfiicting 
emotions in the same face, at the same time." 

After looking at the statue some time longer, 
Bollo and Mr. Geoi^e walked around tbe room, 
and looked at tbe other pieces of sculpture that 
tJiere were there. Tiiey aflerwai-ds came back 
agsin to the gladiator, in order to take one more 
view of it before they went away. Mr. George 
ndviscd Rollo to look at it well, and impress the 
ima^e of it strongly on bis mind. 

"It if one of the treasures of the world," said. 

he ; " and in the course of your life, though yon 

may never see it here, in the original, again, you 

will meet with casts of it and drawings of it 
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without number, and you will find descriptions of 
it and allusions to it continually recurring in the 
conversation that you hear and the books that 
you read. Indeed, the image of the Dying 
(jladiator forms a part of the mental furnishing 
of every highly-cultivated intellect in the civil- 
ized world." 
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Chaptek Till. 
The Taepeian Rock. 

One morning while Mr, George and Rollo 
*ere taking breakfast together in the dining 
room of the hotel, Mr. George remarked that he 
had received some newa that morning, 

" la it good news, or bad news ? " asked Rollo. 

" It is good for me," replied Mr. George, " but 
I rather think you will consider it bad for you," 

" Tell me what it is," said Rollo, " and then I 
will tell you how I consider it." 

So Mr, George informed Rollo that the news 
wliich he had received was, that there had been 
an arrival from America, and that the last night's 
post had brought the papers to town. 

" And so," said Mr. George, " I am going to 
Bpend the morning atPiale's* library, reading 
the papers, and yon will be left to entertain 
yourself." 

" 0, that's no matter," said Rollo. " I can get 

• Pronounoed Pa-oK Ig'i. 
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Charles BeekmaQ to go with rae. We can take 
care of ouraelves very well." 

" What will you do? " asked Mr. George. 

" 1 want to go aad aee the Tarpeian Rock," 
said Rollo. " I read about that rock, aud about 
Tarpeia, in a history in America, and I want to 
see how the rock looks." 

"Do you know where it is?" asked Mr. 
George. 

" No," said Rollo ; " but I can fiud out," 

" Very well," said Mr. George ; " then I leave 
you to take care of yourself. You can get 
Charles to go, if his mother will trust him with 
you." 

■' She will, I am sure," said Rollo. 

" Why, you got lost when you took him the 
other day," said Mr. George, "and yon had ever 
BO much difScuIty in finding your way home 
again." 

" 0, no, uncle George," said Rollo, " we did not 
have any difficulty at all. We only had a little 
fun." 

Soon after breakfast Mr. George bade Rollo 
good by, and went off to the bookstore and libra- 
ry, where he was to see and read the Ameri- 
can papers. As soon as his uncle had gone, 
Rollo went up to Mrs. TJeckman's room, and 
knocked at the door. A well-dressed man aer- 




vaiil uaiiii: Lo Llie door. It was Mr. Beekman'a 
courier. 

" Walk in, Mr. Rollo," said the courier ; 
"Mrs. Beokman and Cliarles will come in ft- 
minute." 

So Kollo went in. The room was a small pap* 
lor, very beautifully furnished. In a few minutes 
Mra. Beekman and Charles came in, followed by 
Charles's sister, a lively young lady about twelve 
years of age. Her name was Almira, though 
they uttually called her AUie. 

Bollo informed Mrs. Beekman, when she came 
into the room, that he had come to ask licr to 
allow Charles to go and make an excursion with 
him. He was going, he said, to see the Tarpeian 
Rock. 

" 0, I would not go to see the Tarpeian Rock," 
eaid Mrs. Beekman. " Some ladies of my ac- 
quaintance went to see it the other day, and they 
said it was nothing at all." 

"Ah, ye^, mother 1" said Charles, in an en- 
tpearing tone of voice, " let me go with Rollo. 

"Why, there is nothing at all to sec," si 
Mr?. Bookman. " It is only a small, sleep face 
of a rock in a bank. On the Hudson River- 
Railroad you see rocks and precipices forty 
times as picturesque, all along the way." 

Still Rollo and Charles were very desirous 
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to go. The iruth was, it was not so much what 
they expected to see at the end of the excursioD, 
which made it so alluring to t!iem,aB the interest 
and excitement of the varioua adventures which 
they thought they would meet with on the way. 
Finally Mrs. Beeltman said that she had not the 
least oljection in the world to their going to see 
the rock, only she was herself perfectly convinced 
tiiat they would not find any thing worth seeing. 

" I wish Allie could go too," said Rollo. 

" Yes, mother," said Allie, clapping her hands. 

" Why, do you care about seeing the Tarpeian 
Bock ? " asked her mother. 

"Yes, mother," said Allie, "I wish to see it 
very much, though I don't know what it is. 
What is it, Rollo?" 

"I'll tell you all about it on the way," said 
Eollo, " if you can only go with us." 

"But she cannot walk there," said Mrs. Beek- 
man. "No lady ever walks in Rome." 

" I will take a carriage," said Rollo. 

" I am afraid yon don't know how to manage 
about a carriage," said Mrs. Beekman. 

"Yes, mother," replied Charles, "he knows 
how to manage about a carriage perfectly well, 
I tried him the other day," 

Mrs. Beekman finally gave a tardy and reluc- 
tant consent to the children's proposal. She did 
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not manage the case very wisely. She should 
have coDHidered in the first instance what her 
decision ought to be, and then she should have 
adhered to it. If she was going to consent at 
all, she should have consented cordially, and at 
once. For parents first to refnse their children's 
request, and then allow themselves to be induced 
to change their determination by the entreaties 
and persuasious of the children themselves, is bad 
management. 

Allie went into her mother's bed room to get 
ready, and in a few minutes returned, her counte- 
nance beaming with animation and pleasure. 

They all went down to the door of the hotel. 
There were several carriages standing in the 
square. The coachmen, as eoon as they saw the 
party at the door, all began to hold up their 
whips, and to call to Rollo. Some of them be- 
gan to move their horses towards him. 

Bollo glanced his eyes rapidly at the several 
coaches, and selecting the one which he thought 
looked the best, he beckoned to the coachman of 
it. The coachman immediately drew «p to the 
door. He then jumped down from tlie box, and 
opened the carriage door. 

Before getting iw, however. Rollo wished to 
make his bargain ; so he said to the coachman,— 

" To the Capitol. Two pauls." 
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He Bpokc these words in the Italian langjiioge. 
He had learned the Italian for " two paiils " long 
before, and he had looked out the Italian name 
for the Capitol in his Guide Book that morning, 
BO as to be all ready. The Italian name which 
he found \ 



The coachman hesitated a moment, and thea 
said, holding up three fingers at the same 
time, — 

" Three paula." 

Of course he spoke in Italian, 

RoUo, instead of answering him, immediately 
began to turn away and look out towards the 
other carriages. 

"Si, sigrwre, si" said the coachman. "Two 
pauls let it be." 

So he held open the carriage door wider than 
ever, and Rollo assisted Allie to get in. He and 
Charles followed, and then the coachman drove 
away. 

"You agreed to give him too much," said 
Charles, as soon as they were seated. "Apaul 
and a half is the regular fare." 

" I know it," said Rollo ; " but I always offer a 
little more than the regular fare, especially when 
I have a lady with me, for then they have not a 
word to say." 

"But this man had a word to Bay," replied 



Charlea. "He wanted joa to give him threa | 
pauls." 

" Yes," said RoUo, " sometimea they try a little J 
to make a dispute ; but they have no chance at all, 
and they give right up." 

.Bollo liad ordered the coachmaD to di'ire to 
the Capitol, because he had found, by studying 
tlie map and the Guide Boolt, that the enti-ance 
to the enclosure where the Tarpeian Roclt was to 
be soon was very near there. He had esamined 
the map attentively, and so he knew exactly 
which way he must go after being set down at 
the foot of the Capitol stairs. 

Accordingly, when the carriage stopped, Rollo 
got out first himself, and then helped Allie and 
Charles out. He paid the coachman the price 
agreed upon, and a couple of coppers over for 
baono mano. 

" Now," said he to Charles and Allie, " follow 
me." 

Rollo went on a little way along a winding 
street, and then turning to tho right, began to go 
up a steep ascent, formed of very broad stops, 
which seemed to lead to a higher street. As 
soon as the party began to go up these steps, they 
saw several children running down from above to 
meet them. When these children reached the 
place where Rollo was, they began saying some- 
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thing very eagerly in Italian, scpambling np the 
Bteps again at the same time, bo as to keep up 
with Kollo and his party. 

" What do these children want ? " asked AlUe. 

'■ I don't know," said Bollo. " I have not the 
least idea." 

"I suppose thoy are begging," said Charles. 

" No," said Allie. " If they were begging, 
they would hold out their hands." 

At the top of the stairs Rollo and his party 
were met by half a donen more children, bo that 
there were now eiglil. or ten in all. They ran on 
before and by the side of Rollo and his party, 
all looking very eager and animated, talking in- 
cessantly, and beckoning and pointing forward. 

"Ahl" said Rolio, "I know. Tliey want to 
eIiow us the way to the Tarpoian Rock." 

" But you said you knew the way," said AUie. 

" I said I could find it," replied Rolio, " and so 
I can ; but I am willing to pay one of these chil- 
dren for showing nie, but not all. Stop a min- 
ute, lill I clioose. Or, rather, you may choose, 
Allie," he added, 

Tiie party now stopped, wliile Allie surveyed 
the ragged and wretched-looking group before 
her. 

"There is not a pretty child among tliem," 
said Allie. 
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" You slionld-Dot look for the beat lookiug one, 
Allie," said Charles. ''You should choose the 
worst looking one. She is likely to need it 
moBt. Pretty looking girls get along well 



" Then I choose that poor barefooted girl, that 
looks BO pale," said Allie. 

" Yea," said Kollo ; " she looks as if she had 
had a fever." 

So Rollo pointed to the girl, and showed her a 
copper, which he took for the purpose from his 
pocket. At the same time he made a waving 
motion with his hand to the rest, to denote that 
he did not wish for their services, and that they 
might go away. 

The barefooted girl seemed greatly pleased. 
Her pale and emaciated face was lighted up 
with a smile of pleasure. She ran along 
forward, beckoning to Rollo and his party to 
follow. 

The rest of the children, though they under- 
stood perfectly the signal of dismission that Rol- 
lo had made to them, were determined not to be 
nent off in tliat way ; so they went on gesticulat- 
ing and clamoring as much as ever. 

Rollo paid no attention (o them, but walked on 
with Charles and Allie at his side. Presently 
their guide, and all the other children with her, 
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stopped at a sort of gateway in a wall. By the 
side of tlie gateway there wa? an iron ring liang- 
ing by a, ehain. Two or tbree of the childi'en 
seized this ring together and pulled it, by wliich 
means a bell was rung iuside. The other chil- 
dren crowded together on each aide of thia gate, 
leaving room, however, for RoHo and bid party 
to go through, and all held out their hands for 
money. 

" I am only going to pay the one that I en- 
gaged," said Roilo ; " but, poor thing, I mean to 
give her two coppers, instead of one, she looks so 
sick and miserable." 

"So I would," said Allie. "And here, she 
added, putting her hand into her pocket and tak- 
ing OQt a Roman copper coin, " I have got a pen- 
ny Jiere ; you may give her that, too." 

"That is not a penny," said Charles. "That 
is a baioccho." 

"Never mind," said Allie ; "/call it a penny. ■ 
I can't remember the other name. Besides, it ia 
all the same thing." 

Rollo gave the three pieees of money to the 
poor girl, and the rest of the children, when they 
saw how generous he was, became more clamor- 
ous than ever. But Rollo paid no heed to them. 
Indeed, a moment after he had paid his little 
guide her money, the gate opened, and the party 
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went in. The poor children were all loft outside, 
and sliut out. 

It was a small givl, about thirteen years old,. 
tliat opened llie gate. 

RoUo and his party found theinaelvea ushered 
into a sort of garden. The girl led the way 
along a narrow path between beds of beans, let- 
tuce, and other garden vegetablef-. Besides these 
vegetables, there were groups of shrubbery here 
and there, among which roses and other flowers 
were blooming. Tliis garden seemed to be in 
the heart of the citj-, for it was bordered on three 
sides by buildings, and on the fourth by a low 
wall, which appeared to be built on the brow of 
a hill, for the roofs and chinirieys of other houses^' 
situated on a lower level, could be seen over 
below. 

The girl led the way to a place by this wal 
where, by looking over, there could be seen, at 
distance along tlie hill, a small place where the 
mck which formed the face of it was precipitous. 
The precipice seemed to be about ten or fifteen; 
feet hi^h, 

" Is that the Tarpeian Rock ? " asked Rollo. 

The girl who conducted them did not reply, 
not knowing any lanjruatre but the Italian, 

" I've seen a great deal prettier rocks in Amer- 
ica," said AUio. 
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" Then are you sorry you came ? " asked 
Rollo. 

" 0, no ! " said Allie ; " I am very glad I 
came. But what is it that, makes this rock so 
famous ? " 

" Why, it is the place where, in old times, a 
very remarkable thing happened," replied Rollo. 
" I read the story in the history of Rome, when 
I was studying history in America. There waa 
a girl named Tarpeia. She lived somewhere 
near the top of this rock, and the wall of the city 
came somewhere along hero, and there waa a 
gate. The Sabines made war against the Ro- 
mans, and came to attack the city, but they could 
not get in on account of the walls. One day 
Tarpeia was on the wall looking down, and she 
saw some of the Sabine soldiers walking about 
below." 

" Why did not they shoother ? " asked Charles. 

" 0, they had no motive for shooting her," re- 
plied Rollo, " She was a nice, pretty girl, I sup- 
pose, and they liked to look at her, and to talk 
with her. Besides, they had a cunning plan in 
view. They asked her whether they could rot 
induce her to open the gates and let them into 
the city. She said she would do it if they wonli 
give her what they wore on their arms. Sh« 
meant their bracelets. The soldiers in those days _ 
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used to adorn ttiemselvea with rings, and bracelets, 
and other such things. But then, besides these 
bracelets they wore their shields and bucklers 
on their arms. These were very heavy thing?, 
made of iron, and covered with hides. So they 
^reed that they would give her what they wore 
on tlieir arms, secretly meaning that they would 
throw their bucklers upon her ; but she thought 
they meant that they would give her their 
bracelets, 

" So that night," continued RoUo, " the soldiers 
came, bringing a great many other soldiers with 
tJiem, and Tarpeia opened the gate and let thorn 
in. The whole troop rushed by her into the 
town, as fast as they could go, and as tlicy passed 
they all threw their bucklers upon poor Tarpeia, 
till she was crushed to death, and buried up by 
them. It was pretty near this rock where this 1 
happeued, and so, forever after, they called it the 
Tar[)eian Rock, and that is the reason why bo 
many people come to see it." 

There was a moment's pause after Rollo had 
finished hia story, during which Allie looked 
quite concerned. At length she said, in a very 
earnest tone, — 

'■ I think it was a shame! " 

"I think they served her just right," said 
Charles, 



" 0, Charles I " replied Alice, " how can jou 
say so ? " 

The girl who had conducted the party through 
the gardea now began to lead the way back 
again, and they all followed her. As she walked 
along, the girl began to gather flowers from the 
beds and borders, and finally made quite a pretty 
bouquet. When she got to the gate, and was 
ready lo open it, she presented this bouquet in a 
very polite and graceful manner to Allie. Rollo 
took some money from his pocket, and put it into 
her hand ; and then she opened the gate, and let 
them all out. 

" How much did you pay her, Rollo ? " asked 
Cliavlos. 

"I paid Iier double," said Rollo, "because she 
was so j(olite aa to give Allie such a pretty 
bouquet." 

Allie wa3 now more pleased with her bouquet 
than before. It pleased her estremoly to Gnd 
that Rollo took m much intere-st in her receiving 
a bouquet as to pay something specially for it. 

So they all went down the stepa which led to 
the faot of the Capitol Hill. 

"Shall we walk home?" asked Rollo, "or 
aliall I find a carriage, so that we can ride ? " 

"Let ns walk," replied Allie, "and then we 
shall be longer on the way." 
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Ju3t then Eollo, looking at the sky, saw that 
there were some rather threateniog clouds diffused 
over it. Indeed, oa putting out his hand, he 
plaiulj felt a. sprinkliog of rain. 

" It is going to rain," said he, " and so we shall 
be obliged to ride. But we can make it longer 
by stopping to see something on the way." 

" Well," said AUie, '■ let'a do it. What shall 
we stop to see ? " 

" If there is going to be a shower," said Rollo, 
" it would be a good time to stop and see the 
Pantheon." 

" What is the Pantheon ? " asked Allie. 

" It is au immense round church, with a great 
hole in the roof," replied Rollo, 

'■ Why don't they ineud the hole ? " asked 
Charles. 

" 0, they made it so on purpose," eaid Rollo. 

" Made it on purpose ! " repeated Allie. " I 
never heard of such a thing. I should think the 
rain would come in," 

" It does come in," eaid Rollo, " and that is the 
reason why I want to go and see the Pantheon in 
the time of a shower. It is so curious to see the 
rain failing down slowly to the pavement. Yon 
see, the church is round, and there is a dome over 
it, and in the centre of the dome they left a great 
roand hole." 
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" How big ? " asked Aliie. 

"It is twenty-eight feet across," said Eollo ; 
"but yon would not tlilnk it so big when you 
come to ece it. It ia up so high that it looliB 
very small. Wc know how big it is by the eizo 
of the wet spot on the Hoor." 

By the time that the party had amrcd at this 
point in the convcrsatioD, Rollo saw a carriage 
standing in the street at a little distance before 
him, and he made a signal to the coachman to 
come to him. The coachman came. Bollo made 
his bargain with him, and they all got in. The 
coachman drove immediately to the Pantheon, 
and they arrived there just aa the shower began to 
come on. 

Before the church was an immense portico, sup- 
ported by columns. The columns, and the whole 
entablature which they supported, were darkened 
by time, and cracked, and chipped, and broken 
in the most remarkable manner. Allie and 
Charles stood under the portico and looked 
around, while Rollo paid the coachman. 

There was a large open square before the Pan- 
theon, with an ancient and very i-emarkable 
lolling fountain in the centre of it. Thci-e was 
a basin around this fountain, into which mon- 
Btrous mouths, carved in marble, were spouting 
water. When Rollo had paid the coacliman, he 
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led the way into the church. AUie and Charles 
followed him. They found themselves ushered 
into an immense circular interior, with rows of 
columns all around the sides, and chapels, and 
Bculptui'es, aud paintings, and beautiful panels of 
variegated marbles between them. 

Overhead was an immense dome. This dome 
is nearly a hundred and fifty feet high, and the 
circular opening in the centre of it is about thirty 
feet across. Through this opening the raia was 
descending in a steady but gentle shower. It 
was very curious to look up and see the innumer- 
able drops falling slowly from the bright opening 
above, down to the marble floor. Tliis opening 
13 the only window. There is no other place, 
as yon will see by the engraving, where light 
can come in. ■ 

The margin of tbo opening is formed of an | 
immense brass ring. Such a ring is necessary 
in a structure like Ihi?, and it must bo of great 
thickness and strength, to resist the pressure of 
the stones crowding in upon it all around. 

This Pantheon was built by the ancient Ro- 
mans, two thousand years ago. What it was 
built for originally nobody now knows. In mod- 
ern times it has been changed into a church. It 
18 immensely large, being nearly a hundred and 
Efty feet in diameter, and a hundred and fifty 
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How to gaiu an idea of tbu size of the Pantheon. 

feet high. If you will inquire and ascertain 
what is the size of some large building in your 
vicinity, and compare it with these dimensions, 
you will form a clearer idea of the magnitude of 
this ancient edifice than you can acquire in any 
other way. 

Rollo and his party rambled about the Pan- 
theon, looking at the statues, and paintings, and 
chapels, and observing the groups of pilgrims 
and of visitors that were continually coming and 
going, for nearly an hour. By this time the 
shower had entirely passed away, and the sun 
having come out bright, they all walked home. 
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While RoIIo was at ECome, he made the ac- 
•qnaintance of a boy named Copley. Copley was 
an English boy, and he was about a year older 
than Hollo. Rollo first saw him at the door of 
the hotel, as lie, Copley, was dismounting from 
his horae, on his return from a ride which he had 
been taking into the country. He had been at- 
tended on his ride by a servant man named 
Tiiomas. Thomas dismounted from his horse^-H 
first, and held the bridle of Copley's horse while | 
Copley dismounted. 

"There!" said Copley, walking off with a 
very grand air, and leaving his horse in Thomas's 
hands ; " take the horse, Thomas, and never bring 
me such an animal as that again. Next time I 
ride I shall take Jessie." 

"But Mr. William has forbidden me to give 
you JeHsie," said^Thumas. " He aays she ia not 
safe." 

" It's none of his business," said Copley. " He 
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tiiiaks, because he is a little older than I am, and 
because he is maiTied, — though he Iiub not been 
married much more than a month, — that lie Laa 
a right to order me about jiust as he pleases. 
And I am determined not lo submit to it — 
would you?" 

These last words were addressed to Rollo. 
Copley had been advancing towards the door 
of the hotel, while he bad been ^peakiug, and had 
now just reached the step where Kollo was. 
standing. 

"Who is he?" asked Rollo. "Who is 
William ? " 

" He is my brother," said Copley ; " but that 
has nothing to do with it." 

" Are you under his care ? " asked Rollo. 

" Why, I am travelling with him," said Copley ; 
" but he has no business on that account to lord 
it over me. I have as good a right to have my 
way as he has to have his." 

Some further conversation then followed be- 
tween Copley and Rollo, in wliich the former 
(aid that he had been for several weeks in Rome, 
D company with his brother. He had an uncle, 
100, in town, he said, at another hotel. 

" But I stay with my brother," said Copley, 
" because he is going to make a longer journey, 
and I want to go with him." 
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" Wliere is he going ? " asked Rollo. 9 

"Why, we have engaged a vetturino," replied 
Copley, " aud are going to travel slowly to Flor- 
ence, and from Florence into ttic northern part 
of Italy, to Milan and Venice, and all those 
places. Then, afterwards, we shall go over, by 
some of the passes of the Alps, into Switzerland. 
I like to travel in that way, I have so much fun 
in Ecciug the towus and the country. Besides, 
when we travel with a vetturino, I almost always 
ride on the outside seat with him, and he leta me 
drive sometimes." 

"Tlicn your uncle is not going that way?" 
eaid Rollo. 

"No," replied Copley; "he is going directly 
home by water. He is going down to Civita 
Vecchia, to take the steamer there for Marseilles, 
and I don't want to go that way." 

Copley then asked Rollo to go out into the 
Corso with him. He said that he saw a shop 
there, as he was coming home, which had a great 
display of whips at the window, and he wanted to 
buy a whip, so that when they set out on their 
journey he could have a whip of his own. 

"Tiie vetturino never will let mc have his 
whip," said he. "The lash "is so long that ho 
Bays I shall get it entangled in the harness. 
That's no reason, for he is always getting it en- I 



tangled liimsolf. But that's his excuse, and so I 
am going to have a whip of my own." 

■' Well," said Rolln, " I rather ihiuk 1 will go 
with you ; but you must wait here for me a min- 
ute or two. I must go up to my room first ; but 
I will come directly down again." 

Rollo wished to go up to his room to ask hia 
uncle's permission to go with Copley. He made 
it ao invariable rule never to go any where with- 
out hia uncle's pormissioo. Mr. George was al- 
ways ready to give permission in such cases, un- 
less there was some really good and substantial 
reasoD for withholding it. And wlienever Mr. 
George withheld his consent from any of Rollo'a 
proposals, Rollo always submitted at once, with- 
out makiug any difficulty, even when he thought 
that his uncle was wrong, and that he might 
have consented as well aa not. 

It was not altogether principle on the part of 
Rollo, that made him puraue this course ; it was 
in a great measure policy. 

" I like travelling about the world with uncle 
George," he used to say to himself, " and in order 
that I may travel with him a great deal, I must 
make it for hia interest to take me. That is, I 
must manage so that he will have a better time 
when I am with him, than when he goes alone ; 
and ift order to do this, I must take care never to 



give liiiu auy trouble or coucem of any kind od 
my acL-ouut. 1 muni comply with his wisliuH iu 
every tliiug, aud be satisfied with such pieusurcs 
aud eiijoymeuts as he fully approves." 

Rollo did not think of this altogether of himself. 
It was his fatbei' that put the idea into his mind. 
He did it in a conversation that he had willi 
liollo the day before he set out on the journey. 

" Rollo, my boy," said he, " in going oa this 
journey into Italy with your uncle George, there 
is one danger that you will have to look out for 
vciy carefully." 

■' Get ling robbed by the brigauds?" asked 
Rollo. 

"No," said Mr. Holiday; "it is something 
very different from that, and a great deal worse. 
That is to say, the evil that you have to fear from 
it is a great deal worse than any thing that would 
probably happen to you by being robbed. The 
danirer is of your having too much independence, 
or, rather, a wrong kind of independence. What 
is independence? " 

Rollo reflected a moment in order properly to 
frame Ida answer to his father's question. He 
thought he knew very well wliat the meaning of 
iho word indipc/idenre was, but he did not readily 
know how to clothe the meaning in language. 
A.t last ho said tliat he tlioaglit independence was 



doing what you thought was best yourself, with- 
out regard to what other people thought. 

■' Very well," said his father. "That's a pret- 
ty good definitioQ of it. And now, do you think 
it is a good quality, or a bad quality ? " 

" A good quality," aaid RoUo ; " that is, I sup- 
pose it is good," he added, hesitatingly, "but I 
don't know." 

" It depends upon circnmstancea," said Mr. 
Holiday. " Should you think that iiring his gun 
when he thought best, instead of when the captain 
thought best, was a good tiling in a soldier, on 
the field of battle ? " 

" No, sir," said KoUo. 

"And so, would the independence of the colonel 
of a regiment," continued Mr. Holiday, "in 
marching when he thought best, instead of when 
the general ordered him, be a good quality or a 
bad quality?" 

" Bad," said Bollo ; " very bad iuueed," 

"Independence is an excellent quality in its 
own right and proper sphere," said Mr. Holiday ; 
" but when it lakes the form of disregarding or 
rebelling against right and proper authority, it 
is a very bad quality. It cannot be tolerated. 
If it were allowed generally to prevail among 
mankind, the whole world would be thrown into 
confusion, and nothing could go on. This is now 
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the kind of iudcpeodence that you must guard 
against. You are growing up rapidly, and iii- 
crcasiug in strength and knowledge every day. 
You are becoming a young man, and in a great 
many of the situations iu which you are placed, 
you are fully competent to take care of yourself. 
Still you are what the law calls a minor. That 
is, you have not arrived at an dge when you can 
Bafely be your own master, and support and lake 
care of yourself. Consequently, the law makes 
it your father's duty, for some years to coine, to 
furnish money for your support, and to provide 
for you all necca^^ary protection. And the same 
law makes it your duty to be under my direction, 
to couiorm your conduct to my judgment ; or, in 
other words, to do, not as you think best, but as 
/, or whomaoever I may delegate to act in my 
stead, thinks best. This is reasonable. As long 
as a boy depends upon his father for the means of 
his support, it ia right that he should act as hig 
father's judgment dictates. It will be time 
enough for him to expect that he should act 
according to liis own judgment, in his conduct, 
■when he is able to earn his own living, and so 
release his father from all responsibility on his 
account. In a word, the pecuniary responsibility 
of the father, and the moral obligation of the son, 
go together." 



" Yes, fathei-," said Rollo ; " I think that is all 
true." 

"And now," continued Mr. Holiday, "I put 
you, for this journey, under your uncle George's 
care. I delegate my parental power over you to 
him. It ia your duty, therefore, to obey him in 
all things, and to comply with all his wishes, just 
as you would if I were in hig place," 

" Yes, father," said Bollo, " I will," 

" Besides being yonr duty," added Mr. Holiday, 
" it ia greatly for your interest to do so. If j-ou 
begin to show yuur independence, as it is somo- 
times called, and insist on doing what you think 
is best, instead of what ho thinks is best, so as to 
cause him trouble, and make him feel anxious and 
uneasy on your account, you will spoil the pleas- 
ure of his journey, and ke will not wish ta take 
you with him again." 

Mr. Holiday had some further conversation 
with Rollo on the suliject. and the effect of what 
he said was to load Rollo to think more than he 
^otherwise would have done on the proper course 
which a hoy ought to pursue when travelling 
'under the charge of his nncle, and he resolved 
that he would, in all cases, not only obey impli- 
citly his uncle's commands, but that he would 
comply readily and cordially with his wishes, 
whenever he could ascertain them. 
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Accordingly, in this case, he would not go even J 
out into the Corso without first going up to i 
obtain liis uncle'a permisaion. He opened the ] 
door of the room, and found bis uocle there, 
writing a letter, 

" Uncle George," said he, " here is a boy down 
below, who asks me to go out into the Corso with 
him." 

*■ What boy is it? " asked Mr. George. 

"I don't know what his name is," said Eollo. 
" He is an English boy, I suppose. He just came • 
in fi-om taking a ride on liorseback." 

" How long shall you probably bo gone ? 
Baid Mr. George, 

'■ I don't know," said Rollo, liDSilating. " Per-*] 
Laps about half an hour." 

" Very well," said Mr, George ; " you can hn 
gone two hours if you choose. If you form any 
plan that will ruiuire more time than lliat, coma 
home first and let me know." 

So Rollo went down stairs again, and having 
joined Copley at the door, they went together 
out towards the Corso. | 

In the mean time, Copley's brother Wi]liam| 
and hi» wife were waiting in their room for Cop- 
ley to come np. They knew at what hour ho 
■would return from his ride, and they had formed 
a plan for going in a carriage out upon the Appian 



Way, to seo some aucicot ruins there. They 
kaiiw very well that Copley would not care any 
thing about the ruins, but he always liked to go 
witii them when they took drives in the euviroua 
of Home. The special reason why Copley waa 
60 much interested in going on these excursions 
was, that lie was accustomed, in such cases, to sit 
on tiie front seat witli the coachman, as he did 
when travelling with the vetturins, and some- 
times he obtained permission to drive a little, by 
secretly offering the coachman a piece of money. 
Mr. William had charged his brother to come up 
to the parlor as soon as he came liome from his 
ride, and Copley ouglit to have doue so. But it 
waa never Copley's practice to pay much heed to 
requests of lliis kind from his brother. 

Mr. William, having waited for some time after 
lie had seen the two horses arrive at the door, 
wondering all the time why Copley did not come 
up, went down to the door to inquire what had 
become of him. The concierge informed him that 
Copley had gone away with another boy, out to 
the Corao. So Mr. William ordered the carriage, 
and he and liis wii'e went away on their excursion 
alone. 

Rollo and Copley had a very pleasant walk 
aloflg the Corso. They were obliged, however, 
to walk in the middle of the street, for the Bide- 
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walks were so narrow and so irregalar in sliap^ 
8onietime:j growing narrower and narrower, until 
at length there was scarcely any thing but the 
curb-Btone left, that KoUo and Copley could not 
walk upon them. 

At last, however, they came to the place where 
Copley had seen the whips. Copley had plen ty of 
money, but I do not know how he would have 
managed to buy one of the whips, if Rollo had 
not been with him ; for the man who had them 
to sell could only speak French and Italian, and 
Copley did not know cither of these languages. 
He had been studying French, it is true, for a 
oral years in school, but he had taken no intereat "I 
in learning the language, and the little knowl- j 
edge of it which he had acquired was not of each ] 
a character as to bo of any -^se to him. As to i 
the Italian, he knew nothing at all of it. 

Accordingly, Rollo acted as interpreter. 

" I might have brought our courier with as," 
said Copley, " only it is such a bore to have him 
about ; and you do just as well." 

After having bought the whip, Copley proposed i 
that they should go to the diligence office and see I 
if there were any diligences there abont setting 
out on tiieir journeys. Tlie diligence office which 
Copley referred to was not in tlic Corso, but ia I 
another street, at right angles to it. When thd J 
12 
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boys reached the office, they found that there 
■were no diligences there ; so ihey ramliled on 
without inuch idea of where they were going, 
until at length they came to the river, near one 
of the bridges leading across it. A short dis- 
tance below the bridge, there was a small steam- 
boat coming up the river. 

" Ah, look there 1 " said Copley, " There's a 
Bteamer coming 1 Where do you suppose that 
steamer is coming from ? " 

" It is coming from Ostia, I suppose," said 
Bollo. " At any rate, I know that there is a 
steamer that goes to Ostia." 

" Let us go there," said Copley. " Where is 
Ostia ? " 

'■ It is at the month of the river," said Eollo. 
" You may know that from the name. Ostia is 
the Latin word for mouth." 

" I hate Latin," said Copley. 

The little steamer came rounding np to a pier 
not far below the bridge. Copley and Eollo 
leaned over the parapet, and looked to see the 
passengers get out ; but there were very few pas- 
sengers to come. The hoys then went down 
towards the pier, and on inquiring of a gentle- 
man whom tlicy saw there, they found that the 
boat went down the river to Ostia every morn- 
ing, and returned every night, and Copley , 
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modiaLuij' uoiicc'ivuil the idea of goiag down in 
lier. 

" Lct'a go down to-morrow," said he. " It is 
just f&r enough fur a pleai<aat sail." 

Hollo's imagiuatioa was quite taken with the 
idea of sailing down to Ostia. There seems to 
be something specially atti'activo to boys in tUo 
idea of sailing down to the mouths of rivers. It 
is so pleasant to watch the gradual wideuing of 
tiio stream, and to meet vessels coming up, and 
to see the fishermen's boats, and the nets spread 
on the land, and the little iulets, with tlie tide 
flowing in and out, and other indications of the 
approach towards the sea. Besides, RoUo wished 
very much to see what sort of a place Ostia 
was, ' 

However, he would not positively promise to 
go. He said he should like to go very much, 
but that he could not decide the question until he 
should go home. 

" I moat see uncle George first," aaid RoUo. 
" It is possible that he may have formed some en- 
gagement for me to-morrow." 

'■0, never mind what engagement he hqs 
formed," said Copley. " Tell iiim that you can't 
go with him, because you have agreed to go down 
the river with me." 

" No," fiaid RoUo, shaking his head. 



" Why, what a little fool you are ! " said 
Coploy. 

Aftfir remaining some time on the briJge, look- 
iug at the steamer, the boys returned home. 
Rollo took care to arrive at the hotel before iho 
two hours were expired. Mr. George had juat 
finished his letter, and was folding it up and scal- 
ing it. 

"Well, RoHo," said Mr. Geoi^e, "have joa 
had a pleasant walk ? " 

"Very pleaeaut, indeed," said Rollo. "We 
■walked in the Corso till Copley had bought his 
whip, and then we went on till we came to the 
bridge, and tbere we saw a steamboat which goes 
to Ostia and back. Copley wants me to go down 
Willi him in ber to-morrow. We shall get back 
about this time, I suppose." 

Mr. George was at this time just writing the 
address on the back of his letter. He did not 
eay any thing, but Rollo observed a very slight 
and almost imperceptible shaking of his head. 

" You don't like the plan very well, uncle 
George," said Rollo. 

"Not very well," said Mr. George. " I feci a 
little afraid of it." 

" Then it is of no consequence," said Rollo, 
" I don't care a great deal about going." 

Most boys, perhaps, under these circumstances, 
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voald have asked why, in order that, after hear- 
ing their uncle's objectionB to their plans, they 
might argue against them. But Rollo knew very 
well that this would be very bad policy for him. 

"If uncle George iinds tiiat he has a long ar- 
gument to Qiaiutain against me, every time that 
he refuses me any thing," said he to himself, " he 
will soon get tired of having me under his care." 

So he acquiesced at once in what he perceived 
was his uncle's opinion, and resolved to tell Cop- 
ley, when he saw him, that he could not go to 
Ostia. 

Copley was to have called that evening at 
RoIIo'b room, to obtain his answer ; but on fur- 
ther reflection, he concluded not to do so. 

Indeed, he had a secret feeling that neither 
Rollo's uncle nor his own brother would approve 
of the plan of two such boys going alono, in such 
a country, on an ox[)edition which was entirely 
ontside of the usual range of tourists and travel- 
lers. That this expedition was outside the range 
was evident from the character of the steam- 
boat that the boys had seen, which was evidently 
not intended for the conveyance of ladies and 
gentlemen, but of people of the country — and 
those, moreover, of the lowest class. 

So Copley concluded that if he were to go at 
all to Ostia, it would be necessary for liim to go 



by stealth, and he resolved not to say any tiling 
abont his plaa to his brother or sister. He was 
very sure, too, that Rollo would fail of obtainiDg 
his uncle's consent. So he concluded to say no 
more to Rollo on the subject, but instead of thati 
he proposed the plan to another boy of hia ac- 
quaintance, who lodged with hia triends at an- 
other hotel. 

" The boat way will be," said he, when he made 
the proposal, " for ua not to tell aoy body where 
we are going." 

" Then they'll wonder where we are," said the 
boy, " and be frightened half to death about us." 

" But we can leave word when we go, with the 
porter of the hotel, or the concierge," said Cop- 
ley, " that we have gone down the river in the 
steamboat, and shall not be back till night." 

"Good," said the other boy; "that's what 
we'll do." 

Accordingly, the next morning, the two boya 
left word at their respective hotels where they 
were going, and set forth. They stole away very 
secretly, and after running round the corner, they 
crept along close to the wall of the hotel, until 
they thought tlioy were at a safe distance. They 
reached the boat in good season, went on board, 
and in duo time set sail. 

About ten o'clock, when the two boya I 




been gone about an hour, Mr. William be 
miss Ilia brotlier, and to wonder where he had'l 
gone. So he rang the bell, and his courier cama j 
into the room. 

" Pacitico," said Mr. William, " do you know 
where Copley is ? " 

"No, sir," said Paeifico ; "I did not see him 
from since it waa nine o'clock." 

" Go down below," said Mr. William, " and 
inquire of the concierge and the porters if they 
have seen him, or know where he is," 

Mr. William followed Paeifico aa he went out, 
in order to ^ak a moment to a friend of his 
who occupied the next apartment. As he came 
back he met Paeifico at the head of the atairs, 
and received liis answer there. The answer was, 
that Copley had gone down the river to Ostia 
with another boy. 

Mr. William was greatly astonished to hear 
this, lie, however, said nothing to Paeifico, but 
after pausing a moment, as if reflecting upon 
what he had heard, he went back into his own 
apartment. 

" Maria," said he, addressing his young wife, 
" where do you think Copley lias gone ? " 

"I cannot imagine," said Maria. 

" He has gone down the Tiber in the steamer 
to Ostia," replied Mr. William. 



"Is it poasible?" exclaimed Maria, in astoii- 
ighment. 

"Yes," said William; "and I am very glad 
of it." , 

" Glad of it ? " repeated Mario, surprised more 
and more. 

" Yes," said Mr. William ; '■ for it decides me 
what to do. I sliall send liim homo with his un- 
cle. I have l>een half inclined to do this for 
Bonie time, and this settles the question. It de- 
stroys all tlic peace and comfort of our journey 
to have a boy with us that is determined to have 
his own way, witliout regard to the inconvenience 
or anxiety that he occasions me." 

" But liow will yon manage to get him to go 
with his uncle?" said Maria. "He will refuse 
to go, and insist on accompanying us, for his an- 
cle i.s going directly home, which is what he doea 
not wish to do." 

"I'll manage that," said Mr. William. "I'll 
take a hint from his own way of proceeding. I 
will go off and leave him." 

" husband," said Maria, " that will never 
do." 

" You'll see how I will manage it," said Mr. 
William. 

So saying, Mr. William rang the bell. Pacifl- 
co immediately appeared. 




"1 wish to write a letter," said Mr. William. 
" Bring me some paper, and pen and ink." 

Pacifico brought the writing mateiials, and 
laid them on the table. 

"I have concluded to leave town thia after- 
noon," said Mr. William, as he took up the peu 
and began to make preparations to write. "I 
intend to go as far as Civita Castellana to-nighd. 
We will set out at two o'clock. I wish you to 
go and find our vetturino, and direct hira to be 
here half an hour loforc that time with the car- 
riage, to load the baggage. Ho knows that we 
■were going soon, and lie will be jirepared. In the 
mean time you may get our baggage ready. 
Copley's trunk, however, is not to go. Pack 
that, and send it by a porter over to the Hotel 
d'Amerique. I am going to leave him there 
nnder the care of his uncle." 

"Very well, sir," said Pacifico; "I shall 
do it." 

Pacifico retired, and Mr. William proceeded 
to write his letter. When it was finished, he 
read it to his wife, as follows. It was addressed 
to his father in England. 

"Rome, Juno 20,1858. 
"Deau Father : We are all well. and. on the 
whole, have enjoyed oar residence in Rome verj- 
much. We are now, however, about ready to 
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leare. "We set off this aflernooa for Florence 
and tlio north of Italy. 

■' I have concluded, all things considered, to 
let Copley return to you with hia uncle. Thougli 
a pretty good boy iu other respects, he does not 
seem to be quite willing enough to aubmit to my 
direction, to make it pleasant for me, or safe for 
him, that we should travel together. I will not 
say that it is his fault altogether. It is perhaps 
because there is not difference enough iu our 
ages for him to I'eel that I ought to have any au- 
thority over him. At any rate, he is nnwilling 
to acknowledge my authority, and he takes so 
many liberties that I am kept in a constant state 
of anxiety on his account. Besides, I do not 
think that it is safe for him to be so much at his 
own disposal. This country la full of thieves, 
brigands, and rogues, of the most desyyerate and 
reckless character ; and young men sometimes 
suffer extremely in falling into their hands. Cop- 
ley is not aware of the danger, and he thinks 
that the restraints which I feel compelled to im- 
pose upon him are unnecessary and vexatious. 
Often ho will not submit to them. To-day. he 
has gone down the river on board one of the 
country steamers, without saying any thing to me 
about it ; and. though I do not suppose 
get into an; difficulty, in making such e.a exci 
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sion, still the fact that he takes the liberty 
doing such things keeps me continually uncas 
about him, and there is danger that, sooi 
er or later, be will get ioto some serioi 
trouble. 

" I have, accordingly, conclnded to leave him 
under uncle's charge, with a view of having him 
return with uncle to England, by way of the 
Mediterranean. Uncle will leave here in a few 
dayfl, and you may accordingly expect to see 
Copley at home again in the course of a week 
after receiving this. 

" With love from Maria and myself for all at 
home, I am your dutiful eon, 

"William Gb4Nt." 



Mr. William sealed his letter, and then took U 
down to the "bureau," as the hotel office is eallodj 
where lie loft it wilU the secretary of the hotel; 
to be sent to the post office. 

He then went out at the front door of the ho- 
tel to the public square before it, and there tak- 
ing a carriage, he ordered the coachman to drive 
to the Hotel d'Amerique. When arrived there, 
he went to his unclc',^ apartment, and explained 
the plan which he had formed, and the reason for 
it. His uncle said that he would very readily 
take Copley under hia charge. Mr. William then., 
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Baid that he was intending to leave town that 
day, but he should leave Thomas at his hotel to 
wait for Copley, and bring him over to the Hotel 
d'Amerique aa soon as he returned, 

Tliis arrangement was carried iuto effect. Mr. 
William directed Thomas to remain in town, to 
take care of Copley on his retura from Ostia,and 
deliver him safely into his uncle's hands. It oc- 
casioned Mr. William no inconvenience to leave 
Thomas behind for a day, since, tiiough Thomas 
usually travelled in the same carriage with the 
family, the vetturino himself always drove. 
Thomas, together with Pacifico, the courier, rode 
on an outside seat in front, while Copley some- 
times rodo inside, tliough more frequently on the 
driver's seat, by the side of the vetturino. 

"Thomas," said Mr. Grant, in giving Tliomaa 
his instructions, "I am going to set out on my 
journey this afternoon, but I shall leave you 
behind, to come on to-night by the diligence. 
You will liiid me at the Hotel of tlio Post, at 
Civita Castellana, I wish you to wait here until 
Copley comes home, and then tell him that I have 
gone out of town, and shall not be back to-night, 
and that he is going to spend the night at the 
Hotel d'Amerique with his uncle. Do not tel 
him where I have gone, nor that you are coming 
afioi- me. Hla uncle will tell him all to-morrow; 
morning." 
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In the ineaQ time, wbile these occurrences Lad 
been taking place at the hotel, Copley and hia 
companion had been sailing down the river on 
board the little eteiimboat. They had, on the 
whole, a pretty pleasant time, though tiiey were 
Bomewhat disappointed in the scenery on the banks 
of the river. The country waa perfectly bare of 
trees, and destitute of all cultivation. There were 
no villages, and scarcely a human habitation to be 
seen. The boys, however, met with no trouble, 
and returned safely home about four o'clock. 

Copley found Thomas waiting for him at the' 
hotel door. 

" Mr. Copley," said Tiiomas, as Copley ad- 
vanced towards the door, "your brother has gone 
out of town, and will not be back to-night, and I 
was to wait here for you, and tell you that yoa 
were to go and spend the night at your uncle**' 
apartment at the Hotel d'Amerique," 

" Good ! " said Copley. He felt quite relieved 
to find that his brother had gone away, as he 
thus escaped the danger of being called to ac- 
count for his misdemeanor. 

" Where has he gone ? " asked Copley. 

" I can't say," said Thomas ; " but perhapA 
your uncle can tell you." 

By the phrase " I can't say," Thomas secretly-' 
meant that he was hot at liberty to say, thougk 
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Copley undci-stood him to mean that ho did not 
know. 

"Very well," said Copley; "I don't care 
where lie has gone. It makes no difference to 



Copley found that it did make some difference 
to liim, when lie learned, the next morning, that 
his brother had set out on his journey to the 
north of Italy, and to Switzerland, and had left 
liim behind to return home at once with his uncle 
by sea. His uncle did not tell him that night 
where his brother had gone, for fear that Copley 
mi^ht make some difficulty, by insisting on going 
on after him in the diligence with Thomas. Ac- 
cordingly, when Copley asked the question, his 
uncle only answered vaguely, that his brotiier 
had gone out somewhere into the environs of 
Rome. The next morning, however, he handed 
Copley a note which his brother had left for liim, 
which note Cople)', on opening it, found to be aa 
follows : — 

"Weonesday Mohniko. 

" Deab Copley : I have concluded to set out 
this afternoon on my journey north. I am sorry 
that you are not here to bid me good by. I did 
not know that you were going; down the river. 

" It must be hard for a boy as old aa you to 
be under the command of one who is, after alL 



only hia brother, — and not a great many years 
older than he is himself. — for I am not quite ten 
years older than you. I know you have found 
thia hard, and so I have concluded that yon had 
better return home with uncle. One of these 
days, when you grow np to manhood, you can 
make a journey into Italy again, and then you 
will be your own master, and can do as you 
please, without any danger. Wishing you a 
very pleasant voyage, 

" I am your affectionate brother, i^ 

"William Grant. "^H 



Copley's indignation and rage at reading this 
letter seemed at first to know no bounds. He 
was, however, entirely helpless. His brother 
had gone, and he did not even know what road 
he had taken. Thomas had gone, too, so that 
there was no help for him whatever. 

In two days after that, he went with his uncle 
to Civita Vecchia, the port of Rome, on the Med- 
iterranean, and there embarked on board llic 
steamer " for Marseilles direct," and so returned 
to England. 
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The Vatican. 

On the day Trhen EoUo went witli Charles and 
Allie to see the Tarpeian Eoclt, the reader will 
perliajw recollect that Mr. George was engaged 
at tlie reading room in reading the American 
pajTers which had that moniing arrived. When 
Eollo retnrned from hia excnrsion, be found that 
Mr. George had not got home, and he accordingly 
concluded to go to the readiug room and see if he 
eoiild find him. 

Tliis reading room is attached to an English 
bookstore and library, and is a great place of 
resort for visitors at Rome. It is situated at the 
end of the Piazza di Spagna, which is one of the 
principal and moat freqnented public squares in 
Eome. This square contains seTcral of the chief 
hotels, and a great many shops. The Imokstore 
of Piale is the general centre of news and intelli- 
gence for all English and American visitors. 
Here people come to make inquiries for tJieir 
friends, for there is a register kept at the libraij^v^ 
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with the names of all the English and American 
visitors iti Rome recorded in it, aad the addresses 
of the hotels or private houses where tlioj- are 
lodging. Here all sorts of notices are posted up, 
Fuch as ad verti semen ts of things lost or found, of 
parties forming for excursions, of couriers want- 
ing places or families wanting conriers, of paintr 
ings for sale, carriages for sale or for hire, — and 
all such tilings. 

Piale's establishment contains a number of dif- 
ferent i-oom3. The first that Rollu entered on 
arriving at the place was the bookstore. This 
was a fonall room. There was a desk at one end, 
where a clerk was sitting. There were shelves 
filled with books all around the room, and a large 
table in tiic centre, which was also covered with 
books arranged in tiers one above the other in a. 
sloping direction. There were several doors lead- 
ing off from this apartment, one of which led to 
a room where a circulating library was kept, and 
another to the reading room. 

When Rollo entered the bookstore, he saw 
several groups of visitors thci'C. There were two 
or three ladies looking over the books on the 
shelves. There wae a group of gentlemen stand- 
ing near the desk, talking together, with a paper 
in their hands which seemed to contain a list of 
names. Just as Rollo entered, a carriage drovi 
13 
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np to the door, and two ladies dismonnted from it 
and came io. Hollo's attention was first attracted 
to these two ladies. One of them, on entering, 
accosted the clerk, and asked to look at the regis- 
ter. The clerk immediately gave the two ladies 
Heats at a side table, where there was a. largo book 
foil of names and addresses. The ladies sat down, 
and began to look over the book. They had just 
arrived from Naples, and they wished to know 
what friends and acquaintances of theirs there 
were in town. 

Bollo began to examine the hooks on the table, 
or counter, in tlie middle of the room, and while 
doing so he happened to pass near the gentlemen 
that were looking at the paper. 

" We want twelve," said one of the gentlemen, 
" and we have got only nine." 

"Yes," said the other, "we want three more. 
It must bo that there are a great many iii town 
who wonld like to go, if wc could only find them 
out." 

Hollo's attention was immediately arrested by 
these words. It was obvions that the gentlemen 
were forming a party to go somewhere, or to see 
something, and he felt quite confident that his 
uncle George would like to join them. 

"At any rate," said he to himself, "/ should 
1 like to go, wherever it is." ^^^J 
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So Rollo aumnioned courage to accost tlie per- 
sona who were consuUiug together, and to ask 
them if they wished to find some geutlemeti to 
make up a party, 

" GeDtleincii or ladies either," said one of them, 
" no matter which. We are making up a party 
to go and see the statues in the Vatican by torch 

light." 

When Rollo heard the words ■' torch light," hia 
interest in the proposed party was greatly m- 
creased, and he said he had no doubt that his 
uncle would like to go. 

'I am very sure he would like to go," said 
Rollo, "and to take me." 

" Very well," said one of the gentlemen, " that 
will make two. And we only want three. Where 
is your uncle?" 

" He is in the reading room," said Roll0r< 
" Wait a moment, and I'll call him." 

"That's right," said the gentleman. "Tell 
him it will cost us a scudo and a half apiece." 

80 Bollo, taking out half a paul from his 
pocket, — that being the price of admission to 
the reading room for a single day, — and giving 
it to the clerk at the desk, opened a door by the 
side of the desk, and passed into the reading room. 
Instead of being only one reading room, however, 
he found that there were two, with an open door 
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leading from ooe to the other. There were a 
great number of very comfortable sofas and arm 
chairs all about these rooms, and great tables in 
the middle of them covered with newspapers and 
magazines. The walls of both rooms were com- 
pletely covered with paintings of all sizes, most 
of which had been left there for sale. There 
were a great many gcotlemen sitting around the 
tables and upon the sofas, reading. Among them 
Rollo soon found Mr. George. He had estab- 
lished himself in a comfortable arm chair, near a 
great window that looked out upon the square. 
But he was obliged to keep tlie curtain down, on 
account of the beggars outside, that gave him no 
peace as long as they could see him. 

"Uncle George," said Eollo, "here are some 
gentlemen who waot to make up a party to go 
and see something by torch light, and I thought 
that perhaps you and I would like to join it." 

" Where is it that they are going? " asked Mr. 
George — " to the Vatican? " 

" Yes," said Rollo, " it is the Vatican. A scudo 
and a half apiece." 

" Very well," said Mr. George. " I should like 
to go. Where are the gentlemen ? " 

"They are out here in the bookstore. Coma 
out and I will show them to you." 

So Mr. George laid down his paper, and fol- 
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lowed Rollo out into tlie bookstore. RoUo led 
the way to the place where the gentlemen were 
standing, and then introduced his uncle, in a dis- 
tinct and audible voice, thus, — 

" This is my nncle, gentlemen, Mr, George Holi- 
day." 

The gentlemen greeted Mr. Holiday in a very 
polite manner, and informed him of their plan, 
and that they wanted three more names to make 
up the necessary number for a party. 

Ami here I ought to say in explanation, that 
what is called the " Vatican " is a vast collection 
of very magnificent and imposing buildings, — 
consisting of palaces, chapel?, halls, galleries, and 
the lilce, almost without number, — and it is filled 
with paintings, sculptures, manuscripts, books, 
jewels, gems, and other curiosities and treasures 
of incalculable value. It is situated in close 
proximity to the great Church of St. Peter's — 
the largest and most gorgeous church in the 
world. Indeed, the church and the palaces form, 
as it were, one vast architectural pile, which is of 
almost inconceivable magnificence and grandeur. 

Tlie various edifices which compose the Vatican 
were sevei'al centuries in building, and the im- 
mense magnitude and extent of the edifice, and 
the cxhauatlcss weallli of the treasures of art 
deposited there, astonish every beholder. The 
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buildings arc so extensive that they require eight 
grand staircases and two hundred smaller ones to 
gain acceaa to the different stories. There are 
twenty open courts and over four thousand differ- 
ent rooma. Some of these rooms arc gallericB 
nearly a quarter of a mile long, and are filled on 
each side with sculptures and statuary, or other 
works of art, from end to end. Tlie length of 
these galleries is not, however, out of proportion 
to other parts of the structure. The clmrch of 
St, Peter's, including the portico, is considerably 
more than a quarter of a mile long. 

Now, among the treasures of the Vatican are 
an immense number of ancient statues which were 
dug up, in the middle ages, in and around Rome; 
and some -of these sculptures are the most cele- 
brated worts of art in the world. They are 
arranged with great care in a great number of 
beautiful chambere and halls, and are visited 
during the daytime by thousands of people that 
have come to Rome from every part of the world. 
Tlie picture galleriei, the collection of ancient 
curiosities, and the library rooms containing the 
books and manuscripts, are also in the same man- 
ner thrown open, and they are thronged with 
visitors almost all the time. These apartments 
are so numerous and so estcnsive that in one day 
a person can do little else than to walk through 




them, and give one general gaze of bewildering 
wonder at the whole scene. And a very long 
walk it is, I can assure you. At one time, when I 
set out from the painting rooms, (which are far in 
the interior of tiie buildings,) with a party of 
friends, intending to go out, in order to go home, 
we walked steadily on at our ordinary pace, with- 
out stopping, or deviating from our way, and wo 
found tiiat it took us twenty minutes to get out to 
our cai-riage ! 

In addition to these visits made during the 
day, small parlies are sonietinies formed to visit 
tlie galleries of statuary by night. It is found 
that the illumination of a torch, hy the strong 
contrasts of light and shade which it produces, 
brings out the expression of the statues in a very 
striking manner, so as to produce sometiiites a 
most wonderful elfect. 

It is, however, somewhat expensive to exhibit 
these statues by torch light, partly on account of 
the cost of the torches, and partly on account of 
tho attendants that are required. Tlie cost is 
nearly twenty dollars. It is accordingly custom- 
ary to make up a party, whenever an evening visit 
to the Vatican is proposed, In order to divide the 
expense. The number that can see tho statues to 
advantage in these evening visits is from twelve 
to fifteen. A party of twelve is sufficient to pay 
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tlio expense at the rate of a ecnilo and a half for 
eacli person.' 

It wa9 such a plan as this that the gciitlemea 
were forming, whose parly Mr. George and ItoUo 
were now proposing to join. 

The gentlemen had been much pleased with 
Rollo's appearance and demeanor when ho accost- 
ed ttiera, and tliey were now stiil more pleased,' 
wJien they saw Mr. George, to find that he was a 
young gentleman, of about their own age, and 
that he was so prepossessing in hie countenance 
and in his air and manner. Mr. George readily 
agreed to join the party. They asked him if he 
knew of any body else that he thought would 
like to go. He inquired whether there were to 
be any ladies in tlie party. They said that there 
were to be several. " Then," aaid Mr, George, 
"I will be responsible for the twelfth place. I 
am quite sure that I can find some person that 
would like to go. 

" And suppose I find more than one ? " said Mr. 
George. 

" That will do no harm," replied the gentle- 
men. " We can have from twelve to fifteen in 
the party." 

"Then I will take the three places," said Mr. 

• The ecudo is the Roman dollsr. It i> worth considerably mora 



George, "and 1 will pay my proportion now. 
Which of you geDtlemeii acta as treasurer ? " 

One of the throe gentlemen said tliat he had 
undertaken to collect aod pay over the money, 
but he added that it was not necessary for Mr. 
George to pay at that time. Mr. George, how- 
ever, preferred to do so, and he accordingly took 
out his purse and paid his four scudi and a half, 
which was the amount due for tlirce persons. 
The gentlemen seemed to be quite pleased to Sud 
that their party was thus made up, aud they told 
Mr. George that since he had taken and paid for 
the three remaining pla'ces, he might bring with 
him any number of persona that !ie pleased, so 
long as he did not make the party more than fif- 
teen in all. It was agreed, too, that the party 
waa to rendezvous that evening, at eight o'clock, 
at the foot of the grand staircase, leading from 
the portico of St. Peter's up to the principal court 
of the Vatican. 

Mr. George, as soon as he went home, sent 
Rollo to Mrs. Beekmim's room to inform her of 
the proposed party, and to ask her if she would 
like to join it. 

"And may I invite Allie too?" asked Rollo. 

" Yes," aaid Mr. George, " and Charles. 
Though I don't think they will wish to go, for 
euch children generally feel very little interest in 
statues." 
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It 13 true that j'oung persoQS, like Cijarlca and 
Ailie, generally feel littlo iutcroat iu sculpturea 
end statuai'y ; but, on the other haud, they feel 
a very great interest in torch light, and both 
Charles and Allic were exceedingly eager to join 
the party. It was finally agreed that all thres 
should go. It was arranged that Mr. George and 
Hollo were to call for theui at seven o'clock. Mr. 
Beeknia^ was engaged to dine that evening with 
a party of gentlemen, and so he was left ont of 
the account altogether. 

At seven o'clock, accordingly, Mr. Geoi^e and 
Eolio called at Mrs. Beekmau's rooms, and a few 
minutes afterwards they all went together down to 
the door of the hotel, where Mr. George beckoned 
to the coachman of one of the carriages that stood 
in the square. 

The whole party entered the carriage, after 
Mr. George had made his bargain with the 
coachman, and immediately set off. They rode 
for some distance along a pretty straight road, 
and then came to a bridge, which was opposite 
to a great round castle. They went over this 
bridge, and then turning to the left, under the 
walls of the castle, they went on towards the 
Vatican. 

'■ We shall arrive there some time before the 
hour," said Mr. George ; "but I thought it was 
lietter fo be too earlv than too late," 
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"Yes," replied Mrs. Beektiian, '■we can amuse 
onrselvea half an hour in rambling about the; 
colonnades and porticos of 8t. Peter's 

In front of St. Peter's there is an 
area, enclosed ou eaeb ?ide by a magnificent semi- 
circular colonnade. There are four rows of lofty 
columns in this colonnade, with a carriage way in 
the centre between them. The space enclosed 
between these colonnades is called the piazza* 
and it is adorned with fountains and colossal 
statues, and on days of public festivities and cele- 
brations, it is filled with an immense concourse of 
people. It ig large enough to contain a great 
many thousands. 

When Mr. George and his party arrived, they 
dismissed the carriage and began to walk to and 
fro under the colonnade and about the piazica. 
The time passed away very rapidly ; and at length, 
a few minutes before eight, the other carriages 
began to come. All the persons who belonged 
to the party were anxious to arrive in time, for 
they were afraid that, if they were too late, the 
others would have gone into the Vatican, wher^ 
the building being so immense, it might be verW 
i]ifli;-ult to find them. 

Accoiflingly, liefore the clock struck eight, 
ihc party were assembled at the entrance door. 



The entrance opened from a vast covered gal- 
lery, which formed oae of the approaches to St. 
Peter's, between the end of the colonnade and the 
main front of the bnildinf!;. There were several 
Swiss sentinels on guard here. They were dressed 
in what seemed to RoUo a very fantastic garb. 
In a few minutes the raon who were to accompany 
the party through the galleries appeared. One 
of them carried a great number of very long 
candles under his arm. Another had a long pole 
with a socket at the top of it, and a semicircular 
screen of tin on one side, to screen the light of 
the candles from the eyes of the visitors, and to 
throw it upon the statues. When all was ready, 
these torch bearers moved on, and were followed 
by the whole party np the great staircase which 
led to the galleries of the Vatican. 

After going upward and onward for some 
time, they came at length to the entrance of one 
of the long galleries of sculpture. Here the 
torch bearers stopped and began to prepare their 
torches. They cut the long candles in two, so 
as to make pieces about eighteen inches long. 
Taking sis or eight of these pieces, they placed 
them together like a bundle of sticks, and tied 
them, and then crowded the ends together 
into the socket upon the end of the pole. This 
socket was made large enough to receive them. 
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They then lighted the wicks, and tlms tliey had 
a large number of candles all burning together 
as one. 

The screen, which I have already spoken of, 
covered this blaze of light upon one side, so as 
to keep it from shining upon the faces of the 
company. 

Thus provided the torch bearers went on, and 
the company followed them. Of course, there is 
only time in the two hours usually appropriated 
to this exhibition to show a comparatively small 
number of the statue?. The torch bearers accord- 
ingly selected such as they thought were moat 
important to be seen, and they passed rapidly on 
from one to another of thewe, omitting all the 
others. When they approached a statue which 
they were going to exhibit, they would hold the 
torch up near the face of it in such a manner as 
to throw a strong light upon the features, and bo 
bring out the expression in a striking manner. 
The screen shielded the eyes of the company 
from the direct rays of the flame, and yet there 
was sufScient light reflected from tlie marble 
wnlls of the gallery, and from the beautiful 
white surfaces of the statues arranged along 
tliem, to enable the company to discern each 
otiier very distmctly, and to see all the objeota 
around tliem. 







The company passed in tbis manner througii 
one of the long galleries, stopping here and there 
to look at the great masterpieces of ancient art, 
and then they entered into a series of compara- 
tively smaller chambers and halls. Rollo waa 
exceedingly interested in the exhibition, and in all 
the attendant circumstances of it; but he could 
not tell whether Allie was pleased or not. She 
seemed bewildered and struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at the strange aspect of the scenes and spec- 
tacles which were continiially presented to view. 
The immense extent and the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of the galleries and halls, the countless 
multitude of statues, and the almost spectral 
appearance which they assumed when the torch 
bearers threw t!ie bright light of the torch upon 
their cold marble faces, all impressed her with 
a solemn awe, which seemed so entirely to subdue 
and silence her, that Rollo could not tell how she 
felt, or what she thouglit of the i 
which he had brought her to see. 

After about an hour, the first set of candlea 
that had been put into the socket of the torch 
pole were burned down, and then the torch 
bearers supplied their places with another set 
formed by the remaining halves of the candles 
which they had cut iu two. These lasted another 
hour. By that time the company had seen all 
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tlie most Btriking and celebrated statues iu the 
priticipal halls and gaUe[:ies. They had been 
makiug a sort of circuit through the palace in 
passing through these rooms, and now came out 
very near the entrance door, wliero they had 
ooiuc in. Here the torch bearers left them, and 
went away with their apparatus to tlie part of 
the building where they belonged, wliile the 
company, descending the grand staircase, came 
out into one of the porticos of the church, and 
issuing from the portico they found carriages in 
waiting upon the piazza, and ready to convey 
them liome. Mr. George and his party reached 
their iiotel about nine o'clock, all very much 
pleased with the spectacle which they had wit- 
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Chapter XI. 
Conclusion, 

BoLLO was BO much pleased with his torch 
light visit to the Vatican, and he found, more- 
over, on talking with Cliarlea and AUie about it 
the next day, so much evidence of theii' having 
been greatly pleased with it, that he planned, a 
few days afterwards, a torch light visit to tlie 
Coliaeum. It is very common to make moonlight 
■visits to tbe Coliseum, but Rollo thought a torch 
light view of the majestic old ruin would be 
better. On proposing bis plan to his uncle, Mr. 
George said that he fiad no objection to it if 
Rollo would make all the arrangements. He did 
not know any thing about it bimsolf, he said. 

Rollo said he had no doubt that he conld 
arrange it, with tlie help of a commissioner, 

So Rollo looked out a good com miaei oner, and 
the commissioner arranged the plan. I have not 
space to describe this visit fully, but must pass on 
to the conclusion of the book. I will only say 
that the torches which were employed on tbia 
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occasion, were different from those employed in 
the exhibition of the statues in the Vnticau, be- 
ing more like those used liy firemen in America. 
There were also more of them in number, the 
commissioner having provided four. With these 
torch beaiera to liglit their way, Bollo's party ex- 
plored the Coliseum in every part, and they found 
tiiat tlie grandeur and sublimity of the immense 
corridors nnd vast vaulted passages of the min 
were greatly enhanced by the solemnity of the 
niglit, and by the flickering glare of the torches, 
shining upon the ma.«sive piers, and into the dark 
recesses of the ruin. 

] do not know how many more torch-light viaita 
to wonderful [ilaces in Rome B.0II0 would have 
planned, liad not the time arrived when Mr. 
George thought it was necessary for them to go . 
back to France. 

" It is getting late in the season," said Mr. 
George, "and everybody is leaving Home. I 
don't think it is safe for us to remain much longer 
here ourselves, on account of the fever." 

Rome is extremely unhealthy in the summer 
months ; and in the environs there ia a very wide 
tract of country which is almost entirely unin- 
habitable all the year round, on account of the 
prevalence of fever. 

"Very well," said Rollo, "we will go when- 
ever you please." 



" We miitft take ouv places in the steamer and 
in the diligences several days beforehand," said 
Mr. George. " We will go to the steamboat 
office to-day." 

There ai-e several lines of Btcaraers that go 
from Rome to Marseilles, whith is the port of 
landing for travellers goiug to France and Eng- 
land. Some of these steamers go " direct " acroaa 
the sea, while others coast along the shore, sailing 
at night, and stopping during the day at the 
Jarge towns on the route. The first night they 
go to Leghorn, the second to Genoa, and the 
third to Marseilles. At first Mr. George tliought 
that he would take one of these coasling steam- 
ers ; but he finally concluded to go " direct." 

" It would be very pleasant," said he to Rollo, 
" for us to stop at those towns, and ramble about 
during the day, and then in the evening set sail 
again, provided we conld be at liberty to land at 
our pleasure, to ramble about unmolested wher- 
ever we wished to go, as we can do in America." 

" And can't we do so ? " asked Rollo. 

"No," said Mr. George. "In ihe first place 
we must have our passports stamped here for all 
the places that we wish to visit, and that will 
cause us here a groat deal of trouble, and not a 
little expense. Then to land we must have our 
passports all examined again, and stamped, and 
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there will be more money to pay ; and likely as not 
we should be detained half the morniag in get- 
ting through all tliese formalities, and so our time 
would be passed in fruitless vexation instead of 
pleasure. Then, when at last we were free, and 
be^n our rambles, we should be beset by beg- 
gars every where, and have no peace." 

" What a foolish plan it is to plague travellers 
BO much with all these ceremonies about pass- 
ports 1 " said Rollo. 

" I am not certain that it is foolish for such 
governments as these," replied Mr. George. 
"You SCO, they are govornmenta of force, main- 
tained over the people ag^ainst their will, by 
means of military power. The people at large 
hate the government, and are all the time plotting 
to destroy it ; and if the plotters were allowed to 
go freely to and fro all over the country, they 
would be able to organize their plans, and gen- 
eral insurrections would be arranged, and the 
governments might thus be overthrown. By al- 
lowing nobody to travel without a passport, stat- 
ir^ who he is, and where ho came from, and 
where he is going, the government keep every- 
thing under their control." 

" But I think the governments ought to be over- 
thrown," Paid Rollo, " and better governments, such 
as the people would like, set up in their places." 
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"So do I," said Mr. George ; "but it is not 
BQrprisiDg that the governors themselves of these 
couutries don't think so. Tliej^ wish to retain 
their stations and their power, whetlier tlie peo- 
ple Ulce it or not ; and the passport system is a 
very cunning contrivance to lielp them do it. 
And then, besides, they liave a very good pretext 
for keeping up tlie system. 

" What is their pretext ? " asked Rolio. 

" Tliey pretend that the object is to assist them 
in stopping and arresting robbers, and murder- 
ers, and other criminals wlio attempt to escape 
from one part of the country to another after com- 
mitting their crimes. And the system is some- 
times useful in this way, I have no douht ; though 
these criminals can often dude the authorities by 
procuring false passports." 

" And the plotters against the government, too, 
I suppose," said RoIIo. 

" Yes," said Mr, George, " sometimes." 

This conversation took place while Mr. George 
and Rollo were walking towards the steamboat 
office, to take their passages to Marseilles. • 

They arrived at the office. The clerk answered 
their inquiries in respect to the steamer with 
great politeness. The conversation was in the 
French language. Ho told them that the steam- 
er started from Naples every evening, and that it 



gto]j|»!d iu the inorning about eight o'clock at 
Civita Vecchia* to take ia the passengers from 
Rome. It was necessary for the pasaeDgerrf to go 
from Rome to Civita Vecchia by diligence, or 
by post, or with a vetturino. 

" Then there are iio carriages from your office," 
Eaid Mr. George. 

■' No, sir," replied the clerk. " We take the 
pagseDgers at Civita Veccbia. They find their 
own conveyances there." 

" Very well," said Mr. George. " I will take 
two berths in ihe steamer for Thursday morning. 
Can I see a plan of the steamer so as to select 
the berths ? " 

" No, sir," said the clerk, " we have no plan ol 
the steamer. And besides, we cannot positively 
promise yon any berths. It depends upon how 
many passengers there are from Naples. The 
pUFSDngera from Rome take the berths that are 
left vacant. They take them in the order in 
which they take passage liere." 

" Are there many that have taken passage be- 
fore na? " asked Mr, George. 

" No. sir," said tlie clerk, " only two. Your 
namiiers are 3 and 4." 
IB^." Then, if there are more than two berths that 
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are not occupied by the Naples pusscngers, wo 
can have them ? " 

" Yes, sir," said the clerk. 

" And suppose there are not more than two," 
asked Bollo, " what shall wc do then ? " 

"Why, theii you will have sofaa or cots," said 
the clerk. 

" O, that will do just as well," said Rollo. " I 
would as lief have a sofa or a cot as a bertli." 

So Mr. George paid the money, and took tick- 
ets numbers 3 nnd 4, and then, having inquired 
the way to the diligence office, they hade the 
clerk good morning, and went away. 

" And now," said Mr. George, " we must go di- 
rectly to the diligence office, and secure car 
places for Civita Vecchia. If we put it off, the 
places might all be taken, and then we slioidd 
lose the passage money we have paid for the 
steamer." 

" Would not they pay us back agaia ? " asked 
Kollo. 

"I am afraid not," said Mr. George. "But I 
think we are in season, for it is now Tuesday,and 
wo do not sail till Thursday." 

On entering the diligence office, Mr. George 
saw one or two clerks standing behind a counter. 
They seemed bu.sy talking with persons who had 
come in to engage places, and entering their 
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names in great books. As booh as one of the 
clerks was at liberty Mr. George accosted him, 
saying that he wished to get two places in the 
diligence for Civita Veccliia on Wednesday. 

The clerk looked at the book, and said that all 
the places were taken for Wednesday, except 
one. 

"That's bad," said Mr. George. " We shall 
have to go down on Tuesday, tlien, and stay a 
day at Civita Vecchia. Arc there any placa'ifor 
Tue^iday ? " 

The clerk looked, and said that everyplace for 
Tuesday was engaged. 

" But tliere is a coach on Wednesday night," 
he added, " that arrives at Civita Vecchia in 
the morning in time for the steamer." 

Then turning over to another place in his book, 
lie looked at the list of names, and then told Mr. 
George that there was only one vacant place for 
Wednesday night. 

"Dear me, Rollo!" said Mr. George, "how 
unfortunate I We ought to have attended to this 
business before," 

"I'll tell you what we can do," said Rollo. 
" One of us can go on Wednesday morning, and 
the other wait here and come on in the night." 

" That is the only thing that we can do," said 
Mr. George, " unless we hire a carriage to our- 



selves, and that would be espensivei Should yon 
dare to go alone ? " 

" 0, yes, indeed," said Rollo. 

" But remember," said Mr. George, "that all 
the people will be speaking Italian. You will 
have to ride among them like a. deaf and dumh 
boy." 

" Never mind that," said Rollo, " Deaf and 
dumb boya get along in travelling very well. 
Besides, 1 am almost sure that there will be some- 
body in the diligence that can speak French or 
English." 

" And which would you rather do," asked Mr. 
George, " go in the morning or in tlie evening ? 
If you go in the morning coach, you will have to 
set out very early, before it is light, and then 
stay at Civita Vccehia, in a strange hotel, alone, 
all night. If you go in the evening, you can re- 
main here, where you arc acquainted, all day ; 
but then you will have to ride alone in the 
niglit." 

" I would rather go in the morning coach," said 
Rollo. 

" Very well," said Mr. George, " That's what 
well do." 

This conversation between Mr. George and 
Rollo had been carried on in English ; but now 
Mr. George turaed to the clerk, and said in 



Freacli that he would take the two places that 
were left, one in the morning coach and one in 
the evening coach of Wedpeeday. The place in 
the moi'Ding coach was npon the banquette. The 
one in the evening coach was in the coupi5. Mr. 
George had scarcely uttered the words by which 
he engaged the eeats, before two gentlemen came 
in in a hurried manner to ask for seats in the 
diligence for Wednesday. The clerk told them 
that the last of them had just been engaged. 

When Wednesday morning came, Rollo was 
awakened by the porter of the hotel knocking at 
his door before it was light. He got up, and 
ojiened the door a little way, and took in tho 
candles which the jmrter handed to him. Mr. 
George had intended to get up too, and go with 
Rollo to the office ; but Rollo particularly desired 
that he should not do so. 

"I have nothing to carry," said he, " but my 
little valise, and the porter will go with me to 
take that, and to see me safe through the streets. 
So that it ia not at all necessary for you to go, 
and I would much rather not have yon go." 

Mr. George perceived that Rollo felt a pride 
in taking care of himself on this occasion, and 
so he yielded to this request, and remained in his 
bed. If lie had not been convinced that Rollo 
would be perfectly eafe under the porler's caro, 
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he would of course have insiated on going liitn- 
self, Rollo was soon dre9i=ed, and then going to 
his uncle's bedside, he shook hands with hira, and 
bade him good by. 

" I shall be looking out for you at the diligence 
office in Civita Vecchia," said he, " when the dil- 
igence arrives to-morrow morning." 

So Baying, he took his candle in one hand and 
hia valise in the other, and sallied forth into tho 
long corridor of the hotel. He had to walk a 
a great distance along this corridor, passing a 
great many doors, with a pair of boots or shoes 
before each of tiiem. before ho reached the 
head of the s'taircaae. Ho descended the stair- 
case, and at the bottom of it found the porter 
waiting for him. Tho porter had another candle, 
which waa upon a table in tho hall. He took 
Bollo'a candle, and also the valise, and then un- 
bolted and unlocked the front door. A sleepy- 
looking boy was ready to lock it again, after Uol- 
lo and the porter had gone out. 

So they sallied forth into the cool morning air. 
There were lamps burning in the streets, and in 
one direction, where there waa an opening among 
tlie buildings, Rollo could see some faint signs of 
the dawn in the eastern sky. 

The porter could only speak Italian ; so he and 
Rollo walked along together in silence through 
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the solitary streets. Tbey boou arrivi.'d at tlie 
(liligcDce office, where there was a bright li<!;ht of 
lautcriia, aod a liuatle of people coming and go- 
ing, and of poatilions bringing out horses. The 
diligence was all ready before the door. The 
baggage, which had been brought for the purpose 
the Dight before, was all loaded. Rollo paid the 
porter, and then climbed up to his place ou the 
banquette. The horses were soon harnessed in, 
and the diligence set off; but tlicro were several 
stoppages necessary at police stations and pass- 
port offices before the journey was fairly com- 
nicuced, so that the sun was rising when Rollo 
took hia final leave of Rome. 

Ho had a very |)IcaBant journey across the 
country, and arrived at Civita Vecchia about 
Ihi-ee o'clock. As lie descended from the coach, 
a pleasant looking man. In a sort of ofReial cos- 
tume, accosted him, asking liim if he was going to 
Leghorn in the steamer that afternoon. The 
man spoke in English, though with a foreign 

" No," said Rollo ; " I am going to Marseillea 
to-morrow morning." 

"Ah I Then you go to the hotel," said the 
man. " This (torter will take your valise, and 
show you the way," 

So saying, tho man, who was a oommiesioner 
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of the hotel, put Kollo under the charge oi 
a porter, who conducted him to a large and 
very aubstaDtial-lookiug hotel near by, Rollo 
ascended by a flight of stone staira into the 
second story of the hotel, and there engaged 
a room for the niglit, and ordered dinner. He 
had a very good dinner, all by himself, in a great 
dining room with long tables in it, where there 
were at the same time several other (lersons and 
parties dining. After dinner ho went out to ram- 
ble about the town. He was snrpriscd at the 
niasBive masonry of the piere, and breakwaters, 
and forts, that lined the shores, and at the number 
of vessels and steamers in the basin. He returned 
to the hotel in good season, and amused himself 
there till nine o'clock observing the different 
parties of travellers that were continually coming 
and going. 

The next morning he watched for the dili- 
gence from a piazza on the second story of the 
hotel — ^the diligence office being at the next 
door. The diligence arrived at the proper time, 
and Rollo called out to his uncle George when 
lie saw him gettingoutfrom thecoup^. This iraa 
at seven o'clock; at eight Mr, George and Rollo 
emlmrked, with a great many others, in a small 
boat, to go on board the steamer, and at half 
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Rollo and Mr. Qeorge leave the shores of Italy. 



past eight the paddles of the steamer began 
to revolve, and to bear them rapidly away from 
the shores of * Italy out over the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, on the route to Mar- 
seilles. 
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